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INTRODUCTION. 


WHEN one nation adopts the alphabetical char- 
acters of another nation, the presumption is that 
it adopts also the sounds represented by those 
characters. Thus nothing is more natural than 
to suppose that the Romans originally gave to 
the Latin letters the sounds of their Greek pro- 
totypes. And if, in all the alphabets derived 
from the Latin, the same sound was uniformly 
denoted by the same letter, no one would ever 
suspect that there had been any change in this 
respect since the first appearance of the Pheeni- 
cian signs in Greek. But such is not the case. 
On the contrary, the same letter often denotes 
more sounds than one, and, what is more perplex- 
ing, the same sound is not always represented by 
the same letter. Hence the question, What‘were 

the original sounds of the Greek alphabet ? 
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Some scholars, while they confidently assert 
that the ancient pronunciation can no longer be 
determined with certainty, gravely inform us that 
it may be learned partly from the comparison of 
words which languages yet living have in com- 
mon with Greek, partly through Greek words 
which appear in Latin, and Latin and Shemitic 
words which appear in Greek. But it is to be 
recollected that a comparison of kindred words 
affords no means of ascertaining the sound of a 
particular Greek letter, for it presupposes already 
a knowledge of that sound. 

They tell us, also, that the Greek pronuncia- 
tion may be learned in part through imitations of 
natural sounds left us by the ancients. These 
sounds would indeed be of great use in settling 
the pronunciation of most of the Greek and Latin 
letters, if the following things were granted: 
that the sounds made by the lower animals are 
articulate ; that a given species of animals, in any 
part of the world, at any time, and under all cir- 
cumstances, make essentially the same sound ; 
that all men of all nations, and under all cir- 
cumstances, have but one way of denoting these 
sounds. But as it is impossible to believe these 
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propositions, it is plain that Greek words of this 
sort must be classed with other ancient curiosi- 
ties. In respect, however, to tone or accent, we 
cannot help admitting that its place and nature 
are easily determined even in these inarticulate 
sounds; for tone is not necessarily connected 
with articulation. 


THe Erasmian system of Greek pronunciation 
was proposed. about the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. Before that period,- Greek was 
pronounced throughout the world after the man- 
ner of the Byzantine Greeks. The new method, 
like all other new things, was at first vigorously 
opposed by conservatism. According to Hume, “it 
also divided the Grecians themselves [at Oxford] 
_ into parties; and it was remarked that the Cath- 
olics favored the former pronunciation, the Prot- 
estants gave countenance to the new. Gardiner 
employed the authority of the king to suppress 
innovations in this particular, and to preserve the 
corrupt sound of the Greek alphabet. So little 
liberty was then allowed of any kind! The pen- 
alties inflicted upon the new pronunciation were 
no less than whipping, degradation, and expul- 
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sion; and the bishop declared that rather than 
permit the liberty of innovating in the pronunci- 
ation of the Greek alphabet, it were better that 
the language itself were totally banished the uni- 
versities.” (History of England, Ch. 33. <A. D. 
1547.) : 

At present many seem to be satisfied that it is 
best for every one to pronounce Greek after the 
analogy of his own vernacular tongue. This of 
course gives rise to as many modes of reading 
classical Greek as there are modern languages in 
Europe. And it is worthy of notice that no sys- 
tem of Greek pronunciation conflicts oftener with 
the direct testimony of the ancient grammarians, 
as well as with the established principles of the 
Greek language, than that which takes the Eng- 
lish for its basis; for in no other European lan- 
guage is the same letter or combination of letters 
oftener employed to denote more than one sound, 
or no sound at all. | 

Now it should be borne in mind that the Greek, 
like all other languages, whether spoken or not, 
is so tenacious of its individuality, that it often 
compels even the framer of arbitrary rules to in- 
troduce a few exceptions in its favor. Thus, he 
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usually intimates that rin, Sen, padrns, arn, aye, 
Que, ive, Kaké, aoov, adv, ovv, are not, or should 
not, be pronounced like time, dike, males, ate, age, 
thyme, pine, cake, soon, son, sun. Its antiquity is 
no reason why it should be constantly subjected 
- to Procrustean operations, unless it can be shown 
that time is a predicate of truth. The Hebrew, 
though an older language, still retains its Orien- 
tality, and — thanks to its refractoriness — it is 
very doubtful whether it will ever submit to Occi- 
dental experiments. It cannot be true that an 
‘Englishman learns Greek more easily by attempt- 
ing to pronounce it as if it were English; for 
English orthoépy is confessedly complicated and 
discouraging, even when it confines itself to its 
own language. 

It may be said that, after all, we know too lit- 
tle about the ancient pronunciation to decide 
with any degree of probability questions relating 
to it; and besides, there is no danger of our be- 
ing misunderstood or laughed at by the ancient 
Greeks, if we mispronounce their words. To this 
we reply that. we know much concerning it. 
From the ancient grammarians we learn that 
Greek poetry is based on quantity, and not on 
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accent; that accent is not quantity; that Latin 
accent is not Greek accent; that the circumflex 
is different from the acute; that vowels are not 
consonants; that mutes are not semivowels; that 
a diphthong is not a monophthong ; that a single 
vowel-sound cannot constitute a diphthong; that 
rough is not smooth; that long is not short; that 
sounds requiring the action of the throat and 
palate can never be formed with the tongue and 
teeth; that the Greek, strictly speaking, has no 
silent letters. Moreover, Dionysius of Halicar- | 
nassus, by referring the Greek alphabetical sounds 
to their proper organs, has, as it were, embalmed 
them for our use. So that it is possible ration- 
ally to discuss the subject, and to arrive at satis- 
factory results, provided that the following prop- 
ositions are taken for granted. 

I. That the vocal organs of the ancient Greeks 
were specifically the same as those of the modern 
European nations. 

Thus, if the utterance of long A required, in 
the time of Dionysius, the mouth to be opened as 
much as possible, and the breath to move in the 
direction of the palate, it continues to do so at 
the present day. Andif the sound thus formed 
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can be no other than that which the modern 
Greeks, Italians, and other nations give to their 
A, the unavoidable inference is that it was so 
pronounced by the ancient Greeks. 

II. That the alphabetical sounds of the Greeks 
are still to be heard in one or more of the modern 
languages of Europe. : 

There is no evidence whatever that the Greeks, 
as a nation, had sounds incapable of being pro- 
duced by any human being now living. 

III. That the ancient Greeks spelled their words 
as they pronounced them. 

This rests, first, on the presumption that, in a 
language whose literature is underived, every 
sound has its appropriate symbol; a presumption, 
which, in the absence of proof to the contrary, 
may be said to amount to demonstration: sec- 
ondly, on the euphonic and dialectic changes, the 
very existence of which would now be a matter 
_of mere speculation, if the Greeks had not adopt- 
ed this most natural mode of representing sounds. 
Kyen the jargon uttered by the Persian ambassa- 
dor and the Scythian policeman, in Aristophanes, 
and the barbarisms discoverable in some of the 
inscriptions referred to the first three centuries 
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of our era, that is, the time when corruptions 
of all kinds were fast accumulating round the 
Greek language, are, in a manner, confirmatory 
of the truth of this proposition. ‘The few excep- 
tions to this rule are always noticed by the an- 
cient grammarians. 

In the following passage, Quintilian is to be 
considered as expressing opinions common in his 
age: “Ego, nisi quod consuetudo obtinuerit, sic 
scribendum quidque judico, quomodo sonat. Hic 
enim usus est literarum, ut custodiant voces, et 
velut depositum reddant legentibus. Itaque id 
exprimere debent, quod dicturi sumus.” (Instit. 
1, 7, 30. 31.) 

It is conceded that the refinements of the clas- 
sical pronunciation cannot be determined with 
precision, partly because they are not minutely 
described by the ancient grammarians, but chiefly 
because the vanishing or obscure sounds of all 
languages are always perplexing to foreigners. 
And it must not be forgotten that all modern 
nations are, with respect to the ancients, for- 
eigners. 


THe subject has of late assumed a new aspect. 
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It is maintained by some that it is expedient to 
adopt the Byzantine or modern Greek pronunci- 
ation, with all its supposed defects and inconsis- 
tencies, because its locality and uniformity create 
a presumption in favor of its antiquity. This is 
plausible enough. Unfortunately, however, this 
presumption is of no weight when it is opposed 
to conclusions resting upon the following consid- 
erations. 

First, In ancient Greek the rhythm of a verse 
is based upon quantity, accentual rhythm being 
entirely disregarded, although each individual 
word preserved in verse also its proper accent. 
In modern Greek, on the contrary, the rhythm of 
a verse depends entirely upon accent, as in Eng- 
lish and other modern languages. Quantity has 
no existence, or rather all the vowel-sounds are 
isochronous. When, therefore, Greek poetry is 
read after the modern method, it has no rhythm 
whatever, except when the accent comes at regu- 
lar intervals, which is rarely the case. In short, 
no distinction is made between poetry and prose. 

Secondly, The ancient grammarians say that a 
diphthong consists of two vowel-sounds ; and, ac- 
cording to Sextus, they differed in pronunciation 
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from common vowels, although, when this author 
wrote, some or most of them, if not all, denoted 
simple sounds. In modern Greek, EI, OI, YI 
are each pronounced like I, AI like E, AT like 
AB or A®, ET like EB or E®, H?f like IB or I9, 
and 27 like OB or O®. 

Thirdly, In the time of Dionysius of Halicar-— 
nassus the vowels H and f denoted sounds pecu- 
liar to themselves. And Sextus says that H is 
nothing more than E long. In modern Greek, 
they are each equivalent to I. 

Fourthly, The rough breathing was strong 
enough to cause the smooth mute that came in 
contact with it to be changed into its correspond- 
ing aspirate. In modern Greek, it is nothing 
more than a meaningless orthographical mark. 

Fifthly, The middle mutes BI'4 have been con- 
verted into aspirate semivowels, and the sounds 
once denoted by them have been transferred, in 
certain cases, to JI KT. 

Sixthly, In ancient Greek, when a consonant 
was doubled in pronunciation, it was doubled 
also in writing. In modern Greek, when a con- 
sonant is doubled in writing, only the first one is 
pronounced. 
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Finally, In ancient Greek, the circumflex was 
readily distinguished in pronunciation from the 
acute. In modern Greek, as a consequence of 
the loss of quantity, it is precisely the same as 
the acute. 

It must be admitted, however, that the leading 
features of this system can safely be referred to 
the times of Cheeroboscus and Theognostus; for 
the apparent absurdity of many of the ortho- 
graphical rules of these teachers can be account- 
ed for only on the supposition that they pro- 
nounced AI like E, N like O, and H, Y, EI, OT, 

“TI each like I. Theognostus belongs to the 
early part of the ninth century. As to Chero- 
boscus, he must have lived long after Priscian 
(A. D. 500), who may be regarded as the last of 
the ancient grammarians. During the age of 
Michael Psellus (say A, D. 850), quantity was 
disregarded, and verses were constructed on ac- 
centual principles. This was particularly the 
case with the metrical rtpomdpa of the ritual of 
the Greek Church. : 

It seems, then, that the modern pronunciation 


was the pronunciation of Photius, Anna Comnena, 
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Constantine Porphyrogenitus, Gregorius, bishop 
of Corinth, Tzetzes, and Eustathius. 

There are those who think that the modern 
Greek pronunciation ought to be the standard, 
because the Greeks are now an independent na- 
tion. This also sounds well. But it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to discover the connection between 
the political independence of a portion of modern 
Greece, and the pronunciation of its ancient in- 
habitants. .The problem is purely philological, 
and can interest only scholars. If the system 
advocated is radically different from that recog- 
nized by scholars like Dionysius of Halicarnas-’ 
sus, Quintilian, Apollonius, Herodian, Velius 
Longus, Terentianus Maurus, Sextus, and Pris- | 
cian, Hellenists are under no obligation to adopt 
it, except when they are reading or speaking 
the modern language. But it will be asserted 
that the language now used in Greece is essen- 
tially ancient Greek. To those who entertain 
this opinion we would suggest that there may be 
a wide difference between using Greek words and 
using the Greek language; and that identity of 
language necessarily implies identity of sound, 
rhythm, signification, and collocation of words, as 
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well as identity of orthography. The external 
form, indeed, of modern Greek is, as far as it 
goes, ancient, but its rhythm and syntax are de- 
cidedly modern. And with respect to significa- 
tion, the Greeks are very often under the neces- 
sity of forcing modern ideas upon words formed 
after the analogy of the ancient tongue, and even 
upon such as actually occur in classical writers. 
But the most important consideration is, that the 
language of the educated Greeks is not the tradi- 
tional language of the Greek nation, for, in its 
present form, it had no existence a century ago. 
The modern Greek, properly so called, is in re- 
ality the legitimate offspring of the Byzantine 
Greek, the last and most corrupt stage of the 
common Attic. It has been the language of pop- 
ular poetry for at least six centuries, and is by 
the uneducated commonly called 7a ‘Popaiixa, the 
Roman Language.* And however ancient some 
of its peculiarities may be, its chief characteristics 
cannot be critically traced farther back than the 


* Long before the overthrow of the Greco-Roman empire, the 
Byzantines began to call themselves ‘Pwpaior, a term still used by the 
uneducated. The inhabitants of independent Greece, however, seem 


to be very fond of the appellation "EAAnves. 
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times of Theodorus Ptochoprodromus (A. D. 
1150), the first Romaic author of whom we have 
any definite accounts. 

The modern method began to attract the atten- 
tion of American scholars upwards of thirty years 
ago. Much‘has been written in its favor. In 
general, however, it has been treated with con- 
tempt or indifference, not, as one might hastily 
- suppose, because its sounds are meagre and effem- 
inate, nor because it is not the pronunciation of 
at least four millions of Greeks scattered all over 
the East, but simply because its defenders have 
failed to establish its claims to classical antiquity. 
Practical teachers doubtless feel the need of a 
uniform system of Greek pronunciation, but at 
the same time they must be satisfied that this 
uniformity is in accordance with the fundamental 
laws of the Greek language; that it rests on the 
authority of the ancient orthoépists; and that 
it phonologically accounts for all the euphonic 
changes and commutations of letters. 


Ir has already been stated that the modern 
Greek system recognizes the Greek accent, but 
not the quantity of syllables. It is now added 
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that, after the abandonment of this method, the 
defenders of the reformed pronunciation, so called, 
with singular inconsistency, adopted the practice 
of reading Greek with the Latin accent, as if the 
Greek accent did not rest on as solid a basis as 
the Latin. This, however, was owing partly to 
the predominance of the Latin language in West- 
ern Europe, and partly to negligence. At pres- 
ent the principles of Greek accentuation are bet- 
ter understood in that part of Europe than they 
were half a century ago. And in the literary in- 
stitutions of Germany, except those of Austria, 
the Greek accent is as regularly observed as the 
quantity of syllables. All good scholars now 
admit that the rovos is not the same thing as 
the dpows of a foot; for the former emphasizes or 
sharpens a syllable without affecting its quantity ; 
the latter raises the voice in singing, chanting, or 
reading recitatively. 


TueE history of Greek pronunciation cannot be 
adequately treated without a thorough knowledge 
of the origin and progress of Greek orthography 
as recorded in ancient inscriptions and manu- 


scripts of authority. And yet no branch of Greek 
6* 
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grammar is more generally neglected. In spite 
of all the light thrown upon the. history of the 
Greek Alphabet by the labors of Gesenius, 
Boeckh, Franz, and others, we are annually re- 
minded of the dreams and mystical numbers of 
the pedants of Alexandria, Rome, and Byzan- 
tium. 


CaMBRIDGE, April 10, 1854. 
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CA, — Cramer’s Anecdota Graeca e Codd. Manuscriptis Bi- 
-bliothecarum Oxoniensium. 

D. —G(W). Dindorf’s Grammatici Graeci. 

E. — Eckhel’s Doctrina Numorum Veterum. 

EG. — Etymologicum Gudianum. 

EM. — Etymologicum Magnum. 

F. — Franz’s Elementa Epigraphices Graecae. 

G. — Gesenius’s Scripturae Linguaeque Phoeniciae Monu- 
menta quotquot supersunt. 

H. — Hesychius. 

O. — Orionis Thebani Etymologicum. 

R. — Rangabe’s Antiquités Helléniques. 

VA. — Villoison’s Anecdota Graeca. 


The remaining abbreviations present no difficulty. 


PART I. 


THE ALPHABET. 


THE ORIGINAL GREEK ALPHABET. 


§1. 


Tue original Greek alphabet was the same as. 
the Phcenician or Shemitic. This proposition is. 
established in the following manner: 

First, The Greek letters used in the most an- 
cient inscriptions are, as to form, essentially the 
same as the corresponding characters found in 
Pheenician inscriptions and on Hebrew coins. 

Secondly, The relative position of nearly all the 
letters in the two alphabets is the same. 

Thirdly, The names of the Greek letters are 
radically the same as those of the corresponding 
Shemitic letters. | 

The arrangement of the Shemitic letters is de- 
termined by the alphabetical compositions in the 
Old Testament; the “Lamentations,” for instance. 


The Greek letters are found arranged alphabeti-. 
1 
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cally on a very ancient Etruscan vase, made be- 
fore the introduction of N. Thus, ABT4EFZ 
H@O@IKAMNZOITQPSTTXEY, where X 
stands before . On the same vase there is 
another line containing only ABTAEFHZO6I 
K ANM, where H stands before Z, and N before 
M. (F. p. 22.) Callias gives the letters of the 
Tonic alphabet in the following order: ABI'4 
HO@EIKAMNZEOTPSTTOX¥N, where Z 
is omitted, and E is placed between 6 and I (§3). 

But this identity of form, relative position, 
and name does not necessarily prove that the 
Greeks derived their letters from Phoenicia; for 
the reverse can be maintained with equal propri- 
ety. The priority of the Shemitic alphabet, how- 
ever, is satisfactorily settled by the following con- 
siderations: | 

The names of most of the Phcenician letters are 
significant ; thus, Aleph, Beth, Gimel, Daleth, 
respectively mean Ox, House, Camel, Door. But 
the names of the Greek letters are meaningless 
words; they merely designate certain figures. 
Now if we admit that the Greeks, whose lan- 
guage was radically distinct from the Shemitic 
group, borrowed the forms and names of the 
Pheenician letters, we see at once why those 
names should have no meaning in Greek. But 
the contrary hypothesis, namely, that the Greeks 
were the inventors, implies that the Phcenicians, 
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before the appearance of the Greek alphabet in 
their country, had no words for some of the most 
familiar objects, such as Head, Mouth, Eye, Ear, 
Tooth, Hand ; or if they had, they suddenly and 
unanimously dropped them and substituted the 
names of the Greek letters in their place, simply 
because those objects bore a distant resemblance 
to the Greek alphabetical characters; which is in- 
verting the order of nature. 

As to the significance of the names of the Phe- 
nician characters, it is now admitted that the rep- 
resentatives of the alphabetic sounds were origi- 
nally pictures of natural objects whose names 
began with those sounds. Thus the sound A 
was denoted by the outline of the head of an ox, 
because Aleph, the Phcenician word for Ox, began 
with that sound. 

The original Greek alphabet consisted of 
twenty-one letters; that is, of all the Phcenician 
characters except Tsade, the sound of which was 
inadmissible in Greek. 

Here follows a table: 


Jdao»u Zz 


= (soe 


a 


GJ uUeR Ue OY oO wu 
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Pheenician. 


Aleph 
Beth 
Gimel 
Daleth 
He 
Waw 
Zayin 
Hheth 
Teth 
Yod 
Kaph 
Lamed 


| Mem 


Nun 
Samech 
Ayin 
Pe 
Tsade 
Qoph 
Resh 
Shin 
Taw 


Original Greek. 


e 


A 
B 
I 
A 


NORSEARH ORNS 


"Aroha 
Brra 
Tappa 
Aéxra 
Ei 
Fad 
Znra 
*Hra 
Onra 


"lora 


Kara 
AapBsa 
Mo 
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ANTIQUITY OF THE GREEK ALPHABET. 


§ 2. 


As early as the seventh century before our era, 
the Greeks had no tradition, properly so called, 
relating to the origin of their alphabet; which 
being the case, they had recourse to hypothesis 
and fiction. Thus Stesichorus attributed the in- 
vention of letters to Palamedes, which merely 
shows that the time of their first appearance in 
Greece was to this poet a fabulous age. 

According to Anaximander, Hecatzus, and Di- 
onysius, the Milesian authors, the alphabet was 
brought to Greece by Danaus, the Egyptian. But 
Herodotus thinks that, before the arrival of Cad- - 
mus, alphabetical writing was unknown in that 
country. It is obvious, however, that his “ as 
éwot Soxeev, as it seems to me,” involves the idea 
that what he says of Cadmus in this connection 
was not tradition, but opinion. The fact is, the 
Pheenician and Greek alphabets resembled each 
other so strikingly in form, arrangement, and 
name, that it required no tradition whatever to 
prove their identity. And as Cadmus was the 
most distinguished Phoenician name connected 
with the early history of Greece, it was natural 


for Herodotus to infer that he or his companions 
1* 
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introduced letters, as well as other branches of 
knowledge, among the Greeks. 

The successors of Herodotus were less happy 
in their conjectures. They confounded the Phe- 
nician navigator with his namesake of Miletus. 
And with regard to the etymology of the word 
powicnia or ovina (letters), they imagined all 
sorts of absurdities. 

The most ancient writers say nothing about the 
number of letters composing the original alpha- 
bet. And Dionysius of Halicarnassus informs us 
that nothing definite was known on the subject. 
But most of the grammarians asserted that it con- 
tained sixteen characters, because sixteen is the 
square of the quaternary, the source of inexhaust- 
ible nature. As, however, the old alphabet hap- 
pened to have more than sixteen figures, they 
unhesitatingly banished from it Zjra,"Hra, Ora, 
Kora, and av, in order to vindicate the prerog- 
atives of this wonderful number. The Ionic al- 
phabet, according to these authorities, must con- 
tain twenty-four letters, because the day is divided 
into twenty-four hours; or still better, because 
twenty-four is the product of the quaternary and 
the cube. 


Stesicnorus. BA. pp. 783. 786. Palamedes. 
ANAXIMANDER, HeEcaTaEvs, Dionysius. BA. pp. 783.786. 


Danaus. 
Arscuy.us, Pr. 469. 470. Prometheus. 
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Evriripes, Pal. frag. 2. Palamedes. 

HeEropotvs, 5,57-61. Cadmus. 

Goraias, Apol. Pal. 8, p. 118. Palamedes. 

Axcipamas, Pal. p. 75. Orpheus. 

Piato, Phaedr. p. 274C. Phileb. p. 18 B. Theuth. 

Dioporvus, 1,16. Hermes. — 3, 67. Linus, Cadmus, Pe- 
lasgians, Orpheus, Pronapides. — 5, 57. Actis, Cadmus, 
Egyptians. — 5, 74. Syrians, Phoenicians. 

Dionys. Hau. de Comp. 14. ‘O dpibpds & adréy datis éorly od 
padioy eimeiy axpiBas, emel moAA}y mapéecxe Kal Tois mpd Huey aropiay 
To mpaypa. | 

Cicer. NV. D. 3,22. Thoth. 

Puinius, NV. H. 7, 57 (56). The Assyrian letters — Mer- 
curius — Syrians — Cadmus brought to Greece sixteen letters 
— Palamedes added © ¥ ® X — Simonides added ZH¥ 2 — 
Aristotle thinks that the original alphabet consisted of eighteen 
letters, and attributes the invention of ©X to Epicharmus — 
- Menon —the extraordinary antiquity of the astronomical ob- 
servations of the Babylonians — the eternity of alphabetical 
writing. 

Tacitus, Annal. 11, 14. Egyptian hieroglyphics — Cad- 
mus, Cecrops, Linus, Palamedes, Simonides — the original al- 
phabet had sixteen letters— Damaratus and Evander brought 
it to Italy. 

Josepuus, Arch. 1,2,3. The antediluvian inscription. 

Piutarcn. Sympos. 9,3, 1.2, p. 738. The Quaternary and 
other mystical numbers. 

BA. pp. 710-717. 780 —'790. 1169. Also CA. vol. 4, pp. 
318. 319. 400, About the origin of letters. 
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“THE COMMON GREEK ALPHABETS. 


§3. 


To the original alphabet of twenty-one letters 
the Greeks added T$XEVN. But for a long 
time all the letters were not used by all the Greek 
tribes. Thus the ancients speak of the Aftic and 
Lonic alphabets. 

The alphabet employed in the most ancient 
Doric and olic inscriptions found at Thera and 
Melos, in Peloponnesus, Beeotia, Sicily, and South- 
ern Italy, may be called the Holo-Doric alphabet. 
It is found also on coins belonging to the Doric 
and /Holic states. 

The Attic alphabet is found in Attic inscrip- 
tions cut before the archonship of Euclides (B. C. 
403). 

The Ionic alphabet is found in the earliest 
Ionic inscriptions. It is the same as that used at 
the present day, and called the Greek Alphabet. 
According to Andron, it first made its appearance 
at Samos. The Athenians formally adopted it 
during the archonship of Euclides. 

Callias, in his Ipapparixn Tpayowidia, mentions all 
the characters composing this ‘alphabet except 
Znra. And as he spells Byra H BH, the letter H 
must have been a vowel in his time. Euripides, 
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in his Theseus, and Agathon, in his. Telephus, 
write the word 9HYETS with an H. All which 
shows that it was known at Athens some time 
before Euclides. But the following facts render 
it doubtful whether it was in general use before 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian war: 

Aristophanes, in his Babylonians, called the © 
Samian people woAvypaypatos, many-lettered, allud- 
ing to the fact that they used more alphabetical 
characters than the Athenians. If so, when the 
Babylonians was represented (B. C. 426), the 
Tonic alphabet must have been regarded at Ath- 
ens.as a new-comer. According to Ephorus, Cal- 
listratus the Samian brought this alphabet to 
Athens during the Peloponnesian war; which 
must mean that he made special efforts to render. 
- it popular in that city. Further, Galen believes 
that Hippocrates did not employ the vowels H 
and 2. And a Scholiast says the same of Euripi- 
des. They may, however, have been misled by 
the current report that the Ionic letters were not 
used before the archonship of Euclides. 

Here follows a table of the alphabets found in 
the most ancient inscriptions: 


10 
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Z£olo-Doric. Atti 


ra 
M | 
CM OeRBANMPOHOMAPSANDYONANY ARH Wh 


WE 
Mh m 


2 


? 


e. 
o 
poo 
=] 
= 
© 


eK Sb e 
SK Sb em 


breathing H breathing 


ZEA ON: 


e 
M 
NOMAERZAANOAN: 


qo 


(Xdv) 


xe RBM: 


Dee eR AM: 


vowel ” 
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CaLLias, Ipapparicy Gewpia, apud Athen. 10, 79, p. 453 c, 
‘d. Called also Tpapparixy Tpayoidia, 7, 1, p. 276 a; 10, 69, 
p. 448 b. | 

“Adda Bhra Tdupa AéAra 

"Hra O7ra, Geo yap El ye ° 

"Iéra Karna AduBda Md Nd 

Herd OU Mt Po Ziypa Tai, 

"¥ mapdy i, : 
Xt re rae Vi els rd 72. 


Ocod yap Ei ye, for Ei belongeth unto the god, seems to imply 
that the letter E, which was seen on the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi, ought to occupy the seventh place, because the num- 
ber seven was sacred to that god. (Plutarch. UWept rod El év 
AeAgois, pp. 384 et seq.; Sympos. 9, 3, 1, p. 738 D.) 

"Y mapov Pi, Xi re rau Wi, "Y being near ras Si, and Xi being 
near ras Vi. 

Id. ibid. p. 453 e, f. 

Evripipes, Thes. frag. 4; also apud Athen. 10,80, p. 454 b, 
c,d. A description of each letter in the word OHZEY2. 

"Eye méuxa ypappdroy pév ovx tps, 
Mopdas dé A€Ew xal cay rexpnpia’ 
Kuxdos tis ws tépvoow éxperpovpevos * 
Odros & eyes onpetov ev pécar cages. 
Td Sevrepoy 8€ mpara pév ypappal dvo, 
Tavras Steipye: 8 ey péoas GA plas 
Tptrov dé Béorpuxds tis ds eiAcypeévos. 
Td 8 ad réraproy jv pev eis dpOnv pla, 
Aokai & én’ atrijs tpeis xareotnprypevat 
Eicivy. Td méprropy & ovx ev evyapet hpdoat * 
Tpappat ydp elow éx Steotdroy dvo, 
Atrat 8€ cuvrpéxovory eis play Baow. 
Td Aoicboy dé rds tpirws mpoceuepes. 

AcatHon, Teleph. apud Athen. 10, 80, p. 454d. A de- 
scription of each letter in the word OHSEY%. 
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Tpadns 6 mporos jy pecopdados cucdos, 
"OpOoi re Kavdves eCvyawpéevos dv0, 

SxvOinae Fe régor rd rpiroy ny xpocepnhepes, 
“Emecra rpiodous mAayios nv xpooKeipevos, 
"Eq évds re xavdvos Hoar efvywperac dv0. 
“Omep 8€ rpirow fy Kai redevTaioy saw. 

Aristopx. Babyl. quoted by Hesychius and Photius. 

Hesychius. Sapiorw 6 Sipds, hyoi mt wep row Apiotoda- 
vous ToUs €x TOU pUVA@vos day BaSrAwvrious * 

; Lapiov 6 Shpds €orw ws woAvypapyparos ! 

kata Antropevos THY OYuy aitay Kai exaropar “Eom 3€ cat érépa 
ioropta, d¢ yy sroAvypdpparoy Ey Syyov: eweidy “EAAQvav Sapcoe 
moAvypduparos eyevovro mparoe Kat xpnodpevos cai Siddvres els Tous 
@Aovs “EAAnvas ry dia rar recodpwy Kat eikoot orotxeioy xpyow. 

Photius Lexvic. (Suidas). ZTapiory 6 Sppos os wodv- 
ypapparos, Aptoroparns BaSvaoviots, emioxanror Tors coTtypevous. 
oes. H Gre mapa Sapios etpeOn mporos ra KA ypdppara td 
KaAXtotpdrov, as “AvSpwry év Tpirod:- Tovs 8€ "AOnvaious ereace 
xp7jcOa rois Trav “lovey ypdppaow [Apyivous 6 "AGnvatov] emt dpxov- 
ros Evx\eidov. Tovs d€ BaSvAwviovs edidafe 8ia KadXtotparov "Apt- 
atopavys [KA] Ereot mpd rov Evedeidou cat éxi Evxdéovs. epi de 
Tov meicavtos ioropes Oedroptos. 

Photius has ypycOa rots rov “lover ypdppacw. O88 8 *Aby- 
vais emt. Suidas reads ypycda rov lover ypappacw *Apyivous 6 
*AOnvaiov émt. The true reading must be ypjcOat rois trav "Iavev 
ypappacw *Apyivous 6 A@nvaiov emi. 

Epnorvs apud Scholiast. Venet. ad Il. 7, 185, p. 182. Ovx 
of avrot yap joay mapa mao Trois “EAAnot xapaxrhpes + Siddopa de Kai 
Ta TOY oTotxelwy Gvduata. Kaddlorparos dé 6 Sausos emi roy Iedo- 
WOVYNTLAKGY TAVTHY PETHVEYKE THY ypapypaTiKny, Kat rwapedoxev 'AGn- 
vals, os dnow "Eqopos. 

Demostu. in Neaer. p. 1870. Kat rodroy rdév vopov ypayarres 
éy ornAne AOivne Eatycay ev ra. iepat Tov Atovicov mapa rov Baopdy 
év Aiuvats. Kal atry f ornAn ert kal viv €otnxey apvdpois ypappactw 
*Arrixois SnAovoa Ta yeypappeva. 
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Harpocration. ‘Arrixots ypdppact, Anpoobéns xara 
Neaipas, avri rov madatois. Thy yap ray eixoot rerodpey ypap- 
parexny ove more mapa rois “Iwow etpebjvat. 

Hesychius. ’Arrixna ypdppara, ra dpxaia, émyapia. 

TueEorompus, ANDRON. See the extract from Photius. 

Piurarcn. in Vit. Aristid. § 1. ‘Qs édéyyer ra ypdupard ris 
per Evxdei&ny dvra ypauparixis. 

Plutarch here maintains that the Aristeides of the inscription, 
*Avtioyis évixa, "Aptoreidns éxopyyet, "Apxéotparos édidacke (B. n. 
211), could not have been the famous Aristeides, because this 
inscription was written after the archonship of Euclides. 

GaLen. and Scnou. ad Euripid. Phoen. 693. See at the 
end of § 5. 

BA. p. 783 (CA. 4, p. 318). Wbavdy 8& xara rérov ebperas 
yeyernoOa. Ato cal GdAor map’ adAors eict Yapaxrnpes TaY oroixeiwy. 
Ols d& viv xpdpeba cicly "lwmxol, eioevéyxavros ’Apxivov [map ’A@n- 
vaiots] Wndiopa Tovs ypapparioras, Fyouv rovs Si:dacKddovs, madevew 
THY "lovKny ypapparikny, iPyouy Td ypappara. 

The author of this extract must be quoting some earlier writ- 
er, probably Theopompus; for the words ypaypariords, and 
ypapparixy in the sense of ypayzpara, were evidently obsolete in 
his time. . 
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§ 4. 


Ir is more than probable that the Greeks, in 
imitation of their masters, the Phcenicians, origi- 
nally wrote all their lines from right to left. But 


of this we have no direct proof. Afterwards they 
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adopted the Sovorpo¢ndov method, that is, they 
wrote alternately from right to left and left to 
right. The tendency, however, even during the 
prevalence of this method, must have been to- 
waids the left, and consequently the first line must 
have run in that direction. Finally, from some 
cause or other, the practice of writing all the 
lines from left to right prevailed. 

This being understood, inscriptions of which 
the odd lines are written from right to left must 
be regarded as of higher antiquity than those of 
which all the lines move towards the right. The 
same applies to single lines or words written 
from right to left. As to inscriptions of which 
the odd lines run from left to right, they must 
have been written when the tendency was towards 
the right; in short, they are later imitations. 

Herodotus informs us that the Aigyptians wrote 
from right to left, and the Greeks from left to 
right. He nowhere intimates that the Greeks 
wrote in any other way. According to Eupho- 
rion, the laws [of Solon] were written Sovorpodn- 
Sov. From these two statements it is inferred that 
the Povotpopyddcv method was entirely obsolete 
when Herodotus was a child, ane obsolescent be- 
fore Solon’s death. 

The following are some of the most ancient 
Greek inscriptions of which the date can be de- 
termined with certainty. 
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B.-n. 16. ‘Idpov 6 Aewopeveos wal rot Supaxdoros rae Al Tupay’ 
dnd Kipas, Hiero the son of Deinomenes, and the Syracusans, 
dedicate to Zeus these Tyrrhenian spoils taken at Cume. 

All the lines run from left to right. It was engraved on a 
bronze helmet in Commemoration of the victory which the 
Syracusan fleet, commanded by Hiero, obtained over the 
Tyrrhenians near Cume (B. C. 474). This piece of armor, 
together with other Tyrrhenian spoils, as the inscription inti- 
mates, was sent to the temple of Zeus at Olympia, where it 
was found in 1817. It is now in the British Museum. 

B.n. 165. *EpexOnidos ofde év r&t modepat dréBavoy év Aiyirrat, 
év Bowwixne, év ‘Adtevoww, ev Alyivnt, Meyapor, tov avtov évavrov. 
Then follows a list of proper names. B. C. 457. 

R. n. 89. EvOupevous apxovros. B.C. 437. 

B.n. 170. On those Athenians who fell at Potidea.. B. C. 
432 — 429. , 7 

B. n. 147. ?Emt Pravxinrov dpxovros. B. C. 410. 

B.n. 160. ’Emt Acoxdéovs dpyovros. B.C. 409. 

B.n. 150. Written B. C. 393. . 

B. n. 1688. [v6éov dpyovros. B. C. 380. 

A mutilated inscription, written éxi Navowixov apxovros (B. C. 
378), was published by the Archeological Society of Athens 
in 1851. 

HeErop. 2, 36. Tpdpupara ypddovor kat Aoyifovrae yyporor 
"EAAnves pev dnd rav dpiotepay emt ra Sefia pépovres tiv xeipa, 
Aiyimriot 8€ dard trav 8efiav emt ra dpiorepa, Kat motebytes tavTa 
avrot pev caot émt de£ca moréew, “EXAnvas 8€ én’ aptorepa. 

Evrnyorion apud Harpocrat. ‘O caro@ev vdpos, Anpo- 
abevns €v rat Kat’ "Apioroxpdrovs. Aidupos, Fro, pyot, THy ‘HAratay 
Aeyet 6 pytap, dia rd ray Stxactnpioy Ta pev dvw ra 8€ Kato dvopd- 
Cecbar> # 8a rd oxRpa ris év rois A£oot ypapijs Bovorpopys[ dv] ye 
ypapperns, He Tov ard Tay elovipwy apxopevoy vdpov Kdtabev cvoudcer 
6 Anpooberns. “Ore yap, dnoi, Bovorpodyddy foav of G£oves xai of 
xupBets yeypappevor SednAwxey Eigopiav év rat “ArroAdodapar. 

Pausan. 5, 17, 3. Tov dé emt rie Adpvaxe émvypdppara Ereote 
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Trois mAeloos ypdppact rots apxatos yeypappeva’ Kal Ta pev és evOd 
avtay €xet, cxnpara dé GAda trav ypappdtov Bovarpody Sov Kxadov- 
ow “EdAnves: 16 8€ eori rodvde + and tov méparos Tov éxous émoartpée- 
he trav erav rd Sevrepov, Somep év Stavrov Spdpuar. 

Marius VicTorinus, p. 2499. About the Bovorpodnddy 
method. This grammarian had never seen an inscription 
written in this way. 
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THE SHort VoweELs E, O. 


65. 


1. In all the alphabets except the Ionic, E and 
O are either long or short; in the Ionic alphabet 
they are short. B.n. 165 croreuot, powrixer, otpa- 
TEYyoD, for mronXeuor, Powixne, oTpATHYav. 

2. And in all the alphabets, without exception, 
E and O represented also the diphthongs EI and 
OY respectively, but only when these diphthongs 
originated in prolongation. 

(a) Thus, when E and O were from any cause 
lengthened into EI and OY, these diphthongs were 
written simply E and O. B. nn. 15 eyoevas, ofe- 
revo, for efetvar, ohevrrcro. 16 Borger, operopeva, 
Siaxepiloow, for Bourn, oderNopeva, Svayerpiovow. 
87 emypadev, for émuypddew. 160 exoepyacueva, 
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omepas, tox A000, for éFeipyacpéva, omeipas, Tous di- 
Oous. 

(b) When EI arose from EE contracted, it was 
written simply E. B. nn. 14 aBdaBeo, for aBra- 
Beis. 15 rodeo, for wddeus. 16 exeotate, mputaves, 
for ereotare., rpuTaves. 

(c) When Of arose from EO, OE, or OO, con- 
tracted, it was written simply O. B. nn. 138 apyv- 
poo, for apyvpovs. 139 npaxreoo, for ‘Hpaxrdéovs. 
160 8Scoxrcoc, for Atoxr€ovs. 147 yNavKitrmo, doe- 
dicapevo to Seno, for IAvaveirrov, wwydicapevov tov 
Syuov. 3044 ripoxeovres, for tiywovyeortes. 

3. EI was written in full when it was a radi- 
cal syllable, or when it arose from the contraction 
of Eand I. Thus, 

(a) In radical syllables. B. nn. 16 Aewopeveos. 
15 Setar. 16 e€areshovtwv, EvmeiOns, teiyn. 80 aed. 
82 Saveiberax. 144 eixoorm. 148 Merayertridvos. 
150 Acoyedrav. 151 Ssepetcopata. 160 yeioa, xetpe- 
vov, reas, etrev. 165 Aewias. 3044 eidas, xelpov. 
R. n. 46 Tlocedan. Fin. 12 Sederibas. 

(b)-In the dative of the third declension, as — 
contracted from -ei, B. nn. 716 more. 147 *Ika- 
pect. 160 mpootacet. 

To this head belong, 76 ei, eresdn, ezecdav. 

(c) In the third person singular of the indica- 
tive active, as arising from -er: or -eo. 3B. nn. 
82 apye. 170 robei. 


9* 
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(d) In -eé8ys, as contracted from -eidys. DB. n. 
165 ’Apvorowrcidys, Apioreidys, ‘Hpaxdedys. 

(e) In -etos, -era, -evov, -etxos, a8 arising from -e-. 
B. nn. 16 ypappareia. 87 mputaveiov. 147 erere- 
ov. 151 Topyoveov. 160 Ievrerexos. F. nn. 49 
Seyerns. 52 Tpuveuns. | 

(f) Add to these, B. nn. 76 auvykreovtav. 82 
mdetcrov, implying a contraction. 

4. OY was written in full when it was a radical 
syllable. B. nn. 3 rovr for todro, 147 Saovdias, 
Bovuraéys. R. nn. 6 Srrovdidys. 334 Bovearrns. 

5. In process of time the full orthography was 
employed, irrespectively of the origin of these 
diphthongs. And in inscriptions of the Alexan- 
drian and subsequent periods they are regularly 
written EI and OY. 


QuintTiLtiaN. 1, 7, 11. Illa vetustissima transeo tempora, 
quibus et pauciores literae, nec similes his nostris earum for- 
mae fuerunt, et vis quoque diversa: sicut apud Graecos 0 
literae, quae interim longa ac brevis, ut apud nos, interim pro 
syllaba, quam nomine suo exprimit, posita est. 

GaLEN. Comment. III. in Hippocr. V1. Epidem tert. XL. 
vol. 9, p. 470, ed. Charter. Ypaddvrav yap rav madaav réy Te 
rod H dipboyyov [read Pédyyov] xai rov rov E 8: évds xapaxripos, 
bs viv pdvos onpaiver tov Erepov POdyyoy rév H [read E], woAda yé- 
yovey dpaptipara, trav éyypapopévey ob xara Thy yudpny ray ypaydy- 
Tov Thy petaberw Trav ypappdtov roimncapévor.. Aw Kal mpocéxew 
dxptBas xpi tais roavrats ypadais év ais Suvardy eort Tov tod H 
Pbdyyoy eis rov rod E perabévras if} rovpmadw ypdyayras éravopbe- 
cacbat tiv ypapny. “Opoiws 8€ xdmt rod O cat Q monréov, ered) 
kal rovTwy audorepwy of POdyyor d: évds xapaxrynpos eypadovro. 
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ATHENAEUS, 11, 30, p. 466 f. Tdvres of dpyxatos rd O8 [v. l. O] 
drexpavto, ov pdvov ef’ hs voy rdrrerat Suvdpews, GAAG Kal OTe THY 
dipboyyov Stacnpatver ba rou OF [v. 1. O] povou ypdpovor. Tapa- 
mAnoios Sé cat rd El ypaddovow Gray cat xab” aird pdvov éxporvirat 
kal Srav ouvefevypévou tov “Idra. 

Scnouiast. ad Eurip. Phoen. 693 (682). Soi vev Exyovos 
krigayv, wit, Tat Exydvat cov, rat Kddpot, ai Oeal xaréxrioav 
ras OnBas. Téyove 8€ mept thy apxnv [read ypapyy] dudprypa. 
"Emt dpxovros yap “AOnvnow Evedeidovu, pyre trav paxpaov etpynpevor, 
Trois Bpaxéow dy ray paxpady éxpavro, rae I [read E] dvri rod H, 
kat rd O dvr rod Q. “Eypadoy ody 16 Sypoe pera tov I [read 
OI], Sep~or. Mi vonoavres b€ Gre kata tHy dpxalay ypadny Kal det 
peraredeivar [read peraGeiva: or perenne ro O eis rd OD péya 


érdpagav rd vontop. 


THE Lone VoweE.s H, Q. 
§6. 

_ Tue character H, in all the alphabets except 
the Ionic, represents the rough breathing ; in the 
Ionic alphabet it always stands for long E. B. nn. 
16 na, newedarro, for d, jpeSarod. 165° nuiepBioc, 
for ‘TmrepBros. 

The change of H into a vowel must have been 
a gradual one, for in some of the most ancient 
inscriptions it is both a vowel and breathing. 
F. nn. 1, a. pexcavop, apxnayerac, mpoxrno, for Pn- 
Eavop, Apxayéras, TIpoxdjs. 1, 0. warng... 1, e. 
"OpOoxrjs. ‘I ’Epacixryjs. 8 "Iarpoxdjs. 10 ony. 
12 awnediumid ... for Sedurid... 

In the inscriptions containing the above exam- 
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ples, pexcavop, parng..., mnedimid... are written 
from right to left; which shows that, at Thera at 
least, H was often used as a vowel probably be-. 
fore Simohides was born (§ 4). 

2. 2, a modification of O,1is the latest of all 
the new letters. The most ancient inscriptions in 
which it occurs are B. nn. 10. 24. 89(?). 3044. 


ATHENAEUS, 9, 57, p. 398 A. Texpatpdpevor ody of *AOnvaios 
nat da ris rdgews THY evovcay mpocadiae Pvow ovx ext rav pornévray 
riOéact, Sorep ras GAdgs, mpd S€ rovtay rdocovoww. Otpas d€ Kat dia 
tov H orotxeiov tumacacba rovs radars tHy Sacciav. Ardmep kat 
Pwpato: mpd mavrov trav Sacvvopevoy cvoparov To H mpooypadovor, 


rd nyepoukdy abrns Scacnpaivorres. 


THe BreatuHines F, 4. 


§7. 


After H was converted into a vowel, the char- 
acter F, resembling the first half of it, was em- 
ployed to denote the rough breathing. It is 
found in the Heraclean Tables, and on Heraclean 
and Tarentine coins, and is written as a regular 
letter, that is, before its vowel. In general, how- 
ever, this breathing was left to pronunciation, 
even when its representative was H. (BD. nn. 
5774. 5775. EE. 1, pp. 148. 153.) 

The character 4, resembling the other half of 
H, denoted the smooth breathing. It is found only 
in manuscripts. 
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In the course of time these characters .became 
u and 4, and finally ‘ and ’, respectively. 

The practice of placing the breathings over 
their respective vowels is at least as old as Pris- 
cian (1, 47). 


BA. p. 692. Td onpeiov ris 8aceias, Froe 1d dtyordunua rou H 
To emt ra é£w dreocrpappevoy riera emava huvnevros dacuvopévov, 
ifyouv é€x tov Odpaxos pera wodAns THs Sppns exmepropevov. Tod be 
€repov Tov avrov orotxeiou Sixordunpa 1d émt ta €ow éotpappevov, 
Exava dovnevros Yridoupevou, Aros €€ Expwv trav xewWewy mpopepopevov. 

Ibid. pp. '712. 778. 780. 

VA, 2, pp. 107. 108. 121. 


Tue VoweL Y. 


§ 8. 


Y is the corresponding vowel of Fad. Its most 
ancient form is V (the prototype of which is rec- 
ognized in one of the forms of the Pheenician 
Waw), which finally became Y and 1. 


Tue Dicamma F. 


§9. 


The character F, representing the consonantal 
sound of Fai, occurs in the Beotic and Pelopon- 
nesian inscriptions; also in an Attic or [onic in- 
scription found at Delos. In the Cretan and He- 
raclean inscriptions, its form is E, evidently a 
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modification of F. In the numerical system it is 
C or s, the latter of which coincides with the ab- 
breviation s for o7, and is often mistaken for it. 

According to Varro and Didymus, the /Kolians 
called this letter Fad, Vau. Dionysius of Hali- - 
carnassus, who describes F' very accurately, has 
no name for it. Its later name Aiyaypya, Digam- 
ma, that is, Double Gamma, occurs for the first 
time in Trypho, and applies only to F, which 
has the appearance of IT united into one form. 
(Compare Double U, the name of W, the English 
Digamma. ) 

Originally it was common to all the dialects 
The Ionic tribe, however, discontinued the use of 
it earlier than the other Greeks; consequently 
it has no place in the Attic and Ionic alphabets. 
In one of the Beeotic inscriptions we find Fouxdas 
and ’AnetavSpelas (B. n. 1564); in another, Fouxlas” 
(incorrectly copied Eo:xas) and Kapyadouor (B. n. 
1565). The former shows that the Digamma was 
used by the Boeotians at least as late as the com- 
_ mencement of the Alexandrian period ; the latter 
makes the destruction of Carthage its latest date 
(B. C. 146). 

In the time of Dionysius of Halicarnassus F 
was an obsolete character, for he tells us that it 
was often prefixed by the ancient Greeks (that is, 
his ancient Greeks) to words beginning with a 
vowel. He states further, that it had the sound 
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of the syllable OY, which can only mean that OF 
was its corresponding vowel sound. Now Of, 
when this author wrote, was essentially a simple 
sound, equivalent to the Latin U. It follows 
therefore that F’ was pronounced like the Eng- 
lish W in wood, would, wine. Melampus says 
that it was sounded like Of or OI. 

The expression to Aiodxov Aiyappa, Aeolicum 
Digamma, means that this letter was found in the 
poems of Alczus and Sappho, regarded by the 
grammarians as the /Molic models, not that it was 
longest retained by the Asiatic olians, for it 
does not occur in inscriptions belonging to olis 
and Lesbos, the most ancient off which are referred 
to the age of Alexander. By Aiodreis the Greek 
grammarians regularly designate the inhabitants 
of /Kolis and Lesbos. The Latins usually apply 
the term <Aeoles to all the subdivisions of the 
Holic and Doric races. 


1. Digammated Words in Inscriptions and on Coins. 


Airas, Alas. E. 4, p. 388. 

aiFei, aie. Found in the first line of the Crissean Inscription, 
according to Ulrichs’s apograph. B.n. 1. A. 2, p. 10. 
Compare Latin ae vum. 

aFurov, abrov, old Ionic or Attic. B.n. 10. Here the ¥ is 
merely strengthened by its kindred semivowel; that is, this 
word is a dissyllable. 

aidaFudds, xiOapaF vids, kopaFuvdés, payaFvdds, tpayaFudds, Beeotic 
for atdwdds, xOapaidds, copadds, paywidss, rpaywdés, where 
the part -aFudds stands for -aodds, from dei8a, originally dFeide. 
B. n. 1583. 
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BaxevFa, a dative singular, Beotic. B. n. 1639. The ¥ is 
strengthened by F. 

AnpopoFar, Anuopav. Priscian. 1,22; 6, 69. 

A:Fi, Ad, Doric. B.n. 29. Compare Latin div us. 

eyFnAnGlorrs, Doric for éfernOdor, from éferéo. B.n. 5774. 
Compare Latin volvo. 

EvFdpa, a proper name. LE. 2, p.196. The ¥ is strengthened 
by F. 

Fader, a proper name derived from dvddve, written according 
to Ulrichs’s apograph. B.n. 1574. A.2, p. 516. Compare 
Latin suavis, English sweet. 

Faneiots, "HAefors, Molic. B. n. 11. 

Favaxyo ..., the first part of some proper name beginning 
with dvag R. xn. 317. 

Fdgtos, a native of Aros, in Crete, Doric. E. 2, p. 305. Also 
Favétos. B. n. 3050. “Afos or *Oafos, in Scylax (p. 19) iS 
written IIdfos. Stephanus of Byzantium derives *Agos from 
ayvups. 

Fdpyov, épyov, Lolic. B.n.11. Compare English work. 

Fdpyov, a man’s name, derived from rod dpvos, Beotic. B. n. 
1569, a. | 

Fdoxov, a man’s name. A. 2, p. 516. 

Faorivos, a derivative of dorv. Id. ibid. 

Faorvupeddvrios, a compound of dorv. Id. ibid. 

Facorvdxov, a compound of dorv. B.n. 1520. 

Feixart, etxoot, Doric. B.n. 5775. 

Fetxari8ecov or Fexarigecov. Ibid. 

Fecxari-medov or Fuxati-redov. B. nn. 5774, 5775. 

Féxros, €xtos, Doric. B.n. 5775. Compare Latin sextus, 
English sixth. | 

Feddria, ’"EAdrea, Beeotic. B.n. 1569, a. 

Fedarijos, "EAareatos, Boeotic. B.n. 1569. 

Fedydvos, found on a Cretan vase. A. 2, p. 554. See TeAya- 
vos (below), and compare the Latin Vulcanus. 

Fe£, €£, Doric. B. n. 5775. Compare Latin sex, English 
six. 
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Fefaxdriot, éfaxdorot, Doric. Ibid. Compare Latin sexcenti. 

Fefjxovra, éfnxovra, Doric. Ibid. Compare Latin sexaginta. 

Féros, éros, Holic. B.n. 11. Compare Latin vox vocis. 

Féros, éros, ALolic, Beeotic, and Doric. B. nn. 11. 1569. 5774. 
Compare Latin vetus. 

Fexias, a proper name derived from éya, like ’Ayias from ayo. 
R. n. 327. 

Fidios, t8os, Doric. B. nn. 5774. 5775. 

Fixart, etkoot, Doric and Beotic. B. nn. 1569. 5774. 5775. 

Fxaridecov, see Fecxaridecor. ; 

Fixarimredov, See Fexarizedov. 

Fitapxidvrwy, eidapxedvrav, Beeotic, according to Leake’s apo- 
graph. B.n. 1588. A. 2, p. 516 (written by mistake Fidap- 
xidprov ?). 

FiooréAta, icoréAeca, Boeotic. B. nn. 1562. 1563. 

Fotxia, oixia, Doric and Beotic. B. nn. 4. 1565. Compare 
Latin vicus. ; 

Fpdtpa, pntpa, Adolic. B. x. 11. 

Fuxia, oixia, Beeotic. B.n. 1562. 1563. 1564. 

’"HpFaotos, dative plural, A¢olic, for "Hpaeiox. B.n. 11. 

KA€Fos, kAéos, in the first line of the Crissean inscription, accord- 
ing to Ulrichs’s apograph. B.n. 1. A. 2, p. 10. a a 
Latin celebris. 

AaFoxéFav, Aaoxdwy. Priscian. 1, 22; 6, 69. 


2. The Digamma mistaken for T, E, T. 


The copyists of the Byzantine period being, as 
a body, entirely ignorant of the existence of the 
Digamma, almost invariably mistook the character 
F for I, E, or T. Thus for Fev, quoted by Apol- 
lonius (de Pronomine), they wrote I'éev, although 
he expressly states that the /Kolians prefixed the 


Digamma to the personal and possessive pronouns 
3 
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of the third person. In modern times, also, it has 
been mistaken for I, E, or T. 

In the glossary of Hesychius many digammated 
words are written with a I’; a fact to be explained 
as follows: On the supposition that the compiler 
of this work was acquainted with the nature of 
the Digamma, he must have written these words 
with a EF. But as this letter had no place in 
the Greek alphabet when he lived, he was obliged 
to arrange them as if they were spelled with a 
Tappa, the form Fand the name Digamma natu- 
rally suggesting Gamma rather than any other 
letter. Finally, his transcribers mistook F' for I. 

Here is a list of digammated words of this de- 
scription. We give them as they appear in He- 
sychius. 

’"ATaraoOa, BranrecOa. For dracOa. — aldrnpa, BéBAappat. 
Perf. Pass. of drac6a:. 

Tadeiv, xapicacOa. For ddeiv. —TadeoOa, 7decOar. — Taderat, 
qderar. —Tddovra, etppaivovra. For qdovrar.— Taxrds, xAdopa. 
From dyvups. — Trt, ixavev. For dds. —TddAo, fro. Latin 
vallus,—Tdppopor, duéroxo, dorepnpevor. For dopo. — Tav- 
Sdvew, dpéoxev. For dvddvew. —Tdooar, 780vmv. Formed from 
é8- like 3oca from ém-. —TardAat, ovAai. For dretdai. 

Téap, gap. Latin ver.— Tei@pov, év8una. Formed from é- 
like peiOpov from pé-o. — TéTxadov, qovyoy, For etxndov. —Te- 
kad, éxotoa. —TéAay, avyyy fAtov. For €Anv, etAnv. —TéAAat, 
rika. Latin vello.—Tedikn, €AcE. — Teddiéat, ovverAjoa. 
From &Aicow. —Tedoduria, jAro8voia. See Téhav. — I €Aovurpor, 
fdutpov, iFyouv Aémupov. — Tedxdvos, 6 Zeds mapa Kproion [read 
Kpyoi]. See Fedxdvos (§ 9, 1).—Téupara, ipdria. For efppa- 
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ra, from évvums. —Tévvov, Kumptot, nat AdBe, cat xdOcte. In the 
former sense from édeiv. See, also, Tevro. —Tewdv, dpyxaiov. 
Compare évos, Latin annus. —Tévro, €AaBev, avedaBev. See, 
also, Téwov. —Tévra, xpea, omdayxva. Compare the following. 
— Tévrep, } xoidia. If Févrep is the Latin venter in Greek 
letters, it must have been adopted when F was still in use ; an 
improbable supposition. — I'épyava, épyadeta. For épyava. — Te- 
pntnpia, anodeca. From éppo. — Teppa, drédwda. From égpo. — 
Teoria, tvdvots, péAn, iuaria. From dy. Latin vestis, 
vestio. —T€orpa, crodn. From évypu.—Teérs, Anis. — Teé- 
opt, éret. — eros, émavutdés. For éros. 

T'nOia, 7On. —Tydcaoat, caréxecOar. From eidéo. Latin vo l- 
V 0. — InAoupeévous, cuvetAnpevous. For eidoupevous. — TyArapevor, 
karexdpevor. For eidedpevot. —Tijpa, ipariov. For efua. —Thve- 
aba, xaréxyerOar. For etderOa. 

Tia, dvOyn, For.%a. Latin viola. — I"tapes, gap. — Tidds, 
érepopOadpos. For iAdAds. —Tiv, coi. For ty. —TVigat, xopioat. 
For eféa, from efkw.—Tio, atrov. For éo, from %. — Tizor, 
elrov. —Tis, pas xal yn katicyds. Latin vis. —Tiodyevas, eidévat. 
From ican. Latin video. —TwTdv, toov. —Tioria, icrovp- 
yoi.—Tiord, mavoopa. From torn. — Tox, icyiv. — T- 
réa, trea. Latin vitex, English with, withy. 

Toida, odk of8a.—ToiSnut, emicrapat. From ola. — Yoivares, 
Bracroi. From otvos. —TYoivos, otvos. Latin vinum, English 
wine.—Towwutris, otvoxén. —Terapos, Stoypos. For obdAapos. — 
Toprv&, éprvé. 


Téu, €avtade, idiat, kat car 


3. The Digamma represented by B. 


After Fat was banished from all the Greek 
alphabets, its sound, which still existed in some 
of the less cultivated dialects, was represented by 
B, this being the only consonant in the common 
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alphabet that could possibly be employed as a 
substitute for Fad. The very name of this let- 
ter was changed into Bad. Terentianus Maurus 
classes Airov (trvy) with the digammated words 
Vesperus, Vesta, vestis, vis, ver, Veneti, viola, thus 
showing that he regarded B, in this case, as tak- 
ing the place of the obsolete F. We shall see 
below that, during the same period, the Greeks 
represented the Latin Vau by OY or B. It is 
hardly necessary to remark here that Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus does not recognize this mode of 
representing the Digamma. 

Here follows a list of words of this class, most 
of which are found in Hesychius. | 

*AdBaxrot, GBvaBeis. For ddaro:. . 

"ABeAinv, HAcaxdy, TlappvAcos. — aBedrov, FAcov. Kpires. For 
déXtov. — aBndova, ansova.-— aBnpet, aides. See avdaFvdos, above. 
— dBnpovow, adovor. 

AiBerés, alerés, Mepyaio. EM. 

’"AxpoBacGat, traxoveww, vroreraxGat. For axpoag@at. 

"AraBoidop, éupedas. Adxoves. For drwidés contracted from 
araodas. 

BaBeXtos, déAros, Pamphylian. Eustath. p. 1654, 21. — Ba- 
yos, KAdopa dprov, patns. Kat Baorrevs, kal orpati@rys. Adxaves. 
From dyvups: and ayw. — Ba8opat, dyard. For F8opuar. — Badv, a 
place in Elis, for ‘Hédv, from 7duvs.  Pausanias, 5, 3, 3.— 
BaXtxtarns, ovvednBos. Kpares. - For jAcctorns. — BavagtiBovdos, 
"AvafiBovros. B. nn. 2572. 2577. Date A. D. 107. — Baveia, . 
ra dpveta. kat Bavupa, rd airo. Compare Fadpvev, above. — 
Bagov, kardgiov. Adxoves. From dyvupe.— Bappet, drove. From 
Zppw. — Backapifew, oxapifev. Kpyres. For doxapifev. Com- 
pare Facxay ? 
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Beixas, paxpay. See Bexds. — Beixari, eixoor. Adxoves. — Bet- 
Kn\d, voxedj, axpeia. Adxoves. From eixwo. Compare the 
English weak. — Betdappdoras, Betddpxas. Tapavrivo. For 
iAappdorns, ikdpyns. — Beipaxes, iépaxes. — Betpaxn, 7 dpmaxtinn. — 
Bexds, paxpdv. For éxas. Marius Victorinus, p. 2461.  Fexn- 
Béros. — Bexds, paxpdbev. — BéAnpa, KddAvpa, Ppdypa év worapar. 
Adxoves. From eidéwo. — BedAAdoera, HAtwOnoera. — Compare 
TéXav, above. — Bepndever, Spamerevar. LEM. — Bépns, 6 8parérns. 
EM. From éppo. — Béppys, 8pamérns. — Beppever, Spamerever. — 
Beady, €Oos. Kat 6 trav ebay eumetpos. Adxwves Sé Beaotixdy....— 
Béorov, rd iudriov id Aaxavav. of 8€ Bérrov. Aroyémms. EM. 
From évyypt. | 

BnAéa, "HAéa, from *HAeds, connected with "HXs, originally 
Faxus. EM. Compare Fadeios, above. — Bnpdvbepov, vapxic- 
gos. of d€ TnpdvOepov. déyovor, A compound of fp. 

Bideiv, i8etv, Laconian. EG. Compare the English wis, 
wise, wit, wisdom. — Bicxu», icxvv, ofddpa, drAtyov. Adko- 
ves. — BirvAéwy, from BervAeds, derived from OirvAos, in Ptolemy 
Birvia. B.n. 1823. Date A. D. 240. —firvy, trv. Terenti- 
anus Maurus, 658. — Biwp, tows, oxeddv. Adkaves. 

BowdBios, OivdBios. B.n. 2576. Date A. D. 114. 

AdBedos, 8arés. From 8aiw, to burn. Compare 8dFiov, Ale- 
man apud Priscian. 1, 22. 

“EBacov, €acoy. Supakovcror. 

*ExdaBn, €xavOn. Compare daBeros. 

EipuBavdcons, Etpvavdcons. B.n. 1372. Date A. D.? 

@aBaxdy, Oaxdy h spopdy. 

“KapaBides, ypaes. MeOvpvaios. 

MovenpdBus, xapvoxarakrns. From dyvup. In Athenaus, 2, 
40, p. 53 b, povxnpdéBaTov, probably for pouxnpdéBaYov. 

@aBos, paos. LEustath. p. 1654, 21. Compare AnpoddFor, 
above. 

"OBea, rh dd. Apyeiot, 4 7a dpya Sra (read 4 OFa, rd atrd?) 
Priscian. 6,69. Fdv, ovum. 

3 * 
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4, The Digamma before P. 


The Digamma was sometimes prefixed to P at 
the beginning of a word. Thus Fparpa, Fpnkts. 

Most commonly, however, the /olians preferred 
the sound of B to that of F' (Apollon. de Adverb. 
pp. 566. 567. Priscian. 1, 23. 25). 


Bpa, pu. EM. — Bpddwos, padiwos. Sappho. — Bpaidiov, pas- 
diov. EM. and O.— Bpdxadov, poradov. H. — Bpaxds, xddapos, 
iuariov: moAuvredés. H.— Bpicda, pita. EM. — Bpdda, Alodeis, 
poda. H.— Bpodov, podov. EM. and O.—8purnp, purnp. EM. 
— Bpurides, putides. EM. | 


5. Commutation of F, f. 


The consonantal sound of F' was often changed 
into its kindred vowel sound Tf, but chiefly when 
it was preceded by A or E. (BA. p.694. CA. 3, 
p. 237.) Thus, 


Avdray, drav. In Pindar this word is an anapest, dFaray. — 
avery, tov avroeri. H.— avid€erov, davots, dopdrov. H. From 
i8eiv: — avdpneros, dppyxros, from pyyvyu. Eustath. p. 548, 30. 
BA. p. 694. Compare frango, wreck, break and 
Fonéis, in Alceus. 

Eta, a. H. See é8acov, above. — evade, fade, in Homer. 
From dvdavo.— ebddroxev, édrdoxev. CA. 3, p. 237. — eiédoxey, 
from ¢o-, 280. H.— cipdyn, éppayy. CA. 8, 287. 

Kavagats, xarafas, in Hesiod. Formed from xaraFrdéats, like 
the Laconian xcafdor from xard8n6t, in Hesychius. 


6. Commutation of F, O. 
In a few instances Fis changed into O. Thus, 
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"Oatos for Fafos, “Af£os; Otrudos for Firvdos. Com- 
pare Biruy, iréa, oicva. 


7. Commutation of F and the Rough Breathing. 


The Digamma was often changed into the 
Rough Breathing (Priscian. 1, 22); as avdavo, 
as. 

On the other hand, the Rough Breathing was 
often changed into F. See rekros, ref, FeEaxarvot, 
Fefnxovra, above. 


8. Digammated Words in Latin. 


Some words are found digammated only in 
Latin and other kindred languages. Thus, 
Bois, bos bovis. Compare the Beeotic Bovady, Bovecar. 
B. n. 1569. — Ados, Davus. Priscian. 6, 69. — éwia, no- 
vem, nine. — Kreis, xAnis, clavis. —Aatws, laevus, left. 
— Aervpos, reios, laevis, levis. —Aovw, Aow, lavo. — vais, 
navis. — »éos, novus, English new. — vedpov, nervus, 
English nerve. —dis,ovis. Priscian. 6, 69.—éy8oos, o cta- 
vus.—odo, salvus, salveo, save, safe, — cxatds, scae- 
vus, left, not right. — darn, silva. 


9, Digammated Words in the Epic and Lyric Poets. 


In the Epic and Lyric poets, a number of 
words, beginning with a vowel, have the follow- 
ing peculiarities : 

(a) A short vowel standing immediately before 
them is commonly suffered to retain its place; as, 
Od. 1, 4. Gdyea dv xara Ovpor. 
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(b) The final syllable of the preceding word, if 
short, is commonly made long, as if by position, 
even when it stands in the thesis; as, Od. 1, 5. 
apvujevos nv TE Wuyny. 

(c) A final long vowel or diphthong, in the 
thesis, often remains unaltered before these words; 
as, Od. 1, 89. uadrov erotpive, Kat ol pevos. 

As most of these words are found or implied in 
the preceding lists, it is inferred that these poets 
commonly pronounced them with the Digamma. 

It is to be observed, however, that, in our 
copies, N movable, I’, or T”’ is often introduced 
before these words; as, Od. 1, 117. «rjpacw olfow 
avaccot. Hesiod. Op. 432. érepov I” akass, for ére- 
pov Fakaus. 

Also, ov« or ovy is used before them for ov; as, 
i) ovy ads, for 7 ov Fads, in Homer. 

When a digammated word is preceded by a 
short vowel in the arsis, /’ was probably doubled 
in pronunciation (Prisc. 1, 21); as, dire éxupé, 
dpa éptav, aro ev. 

The words to which these remarks apply are 
chiefly the following, with their compounds and 
derivatives: dyvumi, adus,”" Ads, dvak, dvddve, ”Apvn, 
TOU apvos, aoTu, éap, €0m, elSov, eLKool, ELKW, ELNO, 
evreiv, éxas, Exactos, éxupos, éxav, "EXatos, edicow, 
EX7ro, Edwp, Evvuut, Epyw or épyw, EPI, to do, gc7e- 
pos, Erns, ETOS, MVOY, [Sopevevs, "Idsov, tov, *Ipis, Ipos, 
is, loos, Téa, tTUS, olKos, olvos, and the personal and 
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possessive pronouns of the third person, ov, ol, é, 
és, 4, 6v, With their modifications. 


+ 

Varro et Dipymus apud Priscian. 1, 20. V vero loco 
consonantis posita eandem prorsus in omnibus vim habuit apud 
Latinos quam apud Aeoles Digamma. .Unde a plerisque ei 
nomen hoc datur, quod apud Aeoles habuit olim Digamma, id 
est Vau, ab ipsius voce profectum, teste Varrone et Didymo, 
qui id ei nomen esse ostendunt......Adeo autem hoc verum 
est quod pro Digamma Aeolico F ponitur V: quod sicut illi 
solebant accipere Digamma modo pro consonante simplici, 
teste Astyage, qui diversis hoc ostendit usibus, ut in hoc versu, 
Olopevos Ferévav Atxdmida, sic nos quoque pro consonante ple- 
rumque simplici habemus V loco Digamma positum. 

Dionys. Hat. Rom. Antig. 1, 20,10. ‘EAXd8n, A viv xara 
Tov dpxatov ris Svadéxrov rpomov OvéALa svouatera. Suvybes yap Fv 
Tots dpxaios “EAAnow, ws Ta TOAAA, mpoTiOevas THY dvopaTwy dTroceVy 
al dpxat and hornévray éyivovro tiv OY avdAAaBiy évt arorxeioe ypas 
gopevny. Totro 8 hv Somep Tappa dirrais émt play dpdnv emevyvi- 
pevoy rais mAaytas, os Fedévn cat Fava€ xa Foixos xat Favijp xad 
WOAAG ToLavTa. : 

The city here referred to is "ENéa, ’Y€An, or Ovedia, Velia. 

TryPHo, § 11. I[pooribera rd Atyappa mapa te”Iwot Kat Alo- 
Aedor Kal Awptedor kal Adxwot kal Bowrtots: olov dvaf Fava€, ‘EXéva 
Fedéva. poorBéace xal trois ard hovnevrav apxopevors. “Amat dé 
map “Adrxalor rd pH éis cat Fpn ges etpyrat. 

The substance of the above extract from Trypho is found 
also in BA. p. 1168. 

Mextampus in BA. p. 177. Td yap etpioxopevov mapa trois Alo- 
Aedor Aiyappa ov« Eore ypappa — exec dé rumov rovde F — 8 mpoom- 
Géaow of Alodeis exaorns AcLer [THe] map’ qyiv Sacvvopevy, adrot 
idovrres macay AéEw. TdpBorov ovv wap avrois eorw expwrnces 
éxov ris OI cai OY SipOcyyov. “Odev Seixvurar pi) bv ypappa pnde 
ovykaraptOpovpevoy Trois ypaupacww: ov yap éy macats Tails “EAAnukais 
Siadéxrois ebpioxerat, os ta GAXa ypdupara, odre ad’ éavrov dpxerat 
év ran exhwvetoOa, os ra adda. 
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Ibid. "Eme:diy 8€ twes rd mapa trois Bowwrois cat AloNetor Aeyope- 
vov Aiyappa, 6 rurotrat ottws F’, BovAovrat trois orotyetos katatac- 
oew, EOwpev kai etmapey trols Adyous 8 ods BovAovgu atts Kata- 
Taocew Tos orotxelos, Kat Tore SeiEopev Ore ovK ~ort arotyxetov. 

HERACLIDES apud Eustath. p. 1654, 20. "Ev d€ érépwe rémat 
Aeyee 6 abrds ‘Hpakdeidne rovs TapduAlovs GAAws xaipew ré&t B mpo- 
TiOevras aité mavrés pwvnevros. Td your daos daBos dacl, cat rd 
dédtos BaBedwos. Ovto b€ gyot Kal Td dpotw dpovBw déyovar, Kat 
TEeptoTTapEevas GpovBo. 

Marius Victorinus, p. 2468. F autem Aeolis dumtaxat 
idem valere, quod apud nos V, cum pro consonanti scribitur, 
vocarique Bai et Digamma. 


Tue NAamMEs oF E, O, Y, Q. 


§ 10. 


In the play of Callies already referred to (§ 3), 
the names of E, O, fT, and | are respectively Ei, 
Od, °Y, °N. According to Plato, they had no 
names analogous to *A-Ada, B-jra, T-dupa, and so 
on. The inscription on the tomb of Thrasymachus 
had’Y and Od as the names of Y and O respec- 
tively. In the metrical arguments to the fifth, 
fifteenth, twentieth, and twenty-fourth books of 
the Iliad, their names are the long monosyllables 
Ei, O23, °7,’°. Quintilian expressly states that 
the name of O was the diphthong OT (§5). Plu- 
tarch gives Ei and Ov as the names of E and O. 
Herodian says that the diphthong EI was the 
name of the vowel E. In Athenzus, the name of 
E is Ei, and that of O is Ov, or simply O. <Ac- 
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cording to Kustathius, f was called "fy by the 
folians. 

The expressions *O pixpov,’2 péya, *E yudrov, and 
T yrrcy are of Byzantine origin. They occur fre- 
quently in the rules of Chcerobosus and other, 
succeeding grammarians. (CA. vol. 2.1.) Me 
«pov means simply that the character o is smaller 
than the cursive », which, with reference to o, 
is called weya. It is not true that O and 
were once distinguished from each other by their 
size; for in the most ancient inscriptions in which 
O represents o, w, ov, this distinction is not ob- 
served, except merely that the character O is often 
smaller than the other letters. And in inscrip- 
tions belonging to the Alexandrian and Roman 
periods, all the round letters, O, N, @, are often 
found smaller than the rest. (fF. pp. 45. 149. 
230 — 232. B. n. 4694.) What meaning the 
schoolmasters of Byzantium attached to WAcy in 
connection with E and TY is unimportant to a cor- 
rect notion of the power of these vowels. 


PxatTo, Cratyl. p. 393 D. Tév crotxyetav olcOa Sri dvdpara 
A€yopev, GAN’ ovK alta Ta OTOLXELa, TANY TeTTdpwY, Tod E Kat rov Y¥ 
kal tov O kai rou Q. 

Id. ibid. pp. 411 E. 416 B. 420 B. 

Argument. ad Il. E, 0, ¥, Q: 

Ei Baddest Kubepecay “Apna re Tudéos vids. 

Od Kpovidns xexSrwro Toceddwu xat “Hpne. 

"¥ pakdpwv évori) kal puAomis ovpanaver. 

7Q yvéxuv “Exropa matpt AUtpwv wépev axis *AxcAdevs. 
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PLUTARCH. Wepl rot Ef éy AeAgois, pp. 384 et seq. 

Id. de Garrulit. 21, p.513 A. Aaxwvifew..... as éxeivos 
Sidirnov ypawarros ef Sexovras rhe wore aun; els ydprnv OF péya 
ypawavres améorehay. 

Here Od péya means simply a large 0, not an 2; Od being 
the name of 0. By this letter they meant the negative particle 
od, no! 

Heropvian. in BA. pp. 798. 800. 

ATHENAEUS, 10, 81, p. 454. NeomrdAepos a6 Tapiavds, év TH 
Tlepi "Emvypappdrav, év Xadxnddén gyno én rot Opacvpaxou Tov co- 


giocod pynparos éncyeypapda rode Td émiypappa + 
Todvopa Ojnra PG “AAda Sav Y Mi “AAga Xi OF Jay, 
Iarpls XaAxndav, 7% S€ réxvn coin. 


Id. 11, 30, p. 466 f. See above, § 5. 

SUIDAS. SidoFévov ypappartov...... Meramepropevor de 
Atovvaiov airéy nat dwovvres nal dia ypapparwv edOciv, Scdoevos 
dyriypapew pév ovk &yvo+ AaBav 8 BiBAloy rd O orotxeiov Cypae 
povoy mroAXaxis €v avras, dia rovrov SnA@oas Ste THY tmapaxAnow Bt0- 
“Oeirat. 

That is, by the letter 0, pronounced oY, Philoxenus meant 
ov, no, I will not come. 

BA. p. 709. Td yap w rd péya cuvrebeipévoy éoriv éx dv0 vu, 
éx dvo 00. 

This means that » has the appearance of vv or oo united into 
one figure. 

Evustatu. ad. Il. 5, p. 507. Td E crotxyetov Ei €Xeyov of sa- 
Aaol mpooriOévres 74 1, iva tHe Ora SipOoyyou éxrdoe: Suvvwvras wept 
omay kat avrd xa0a nal ra dAda orotxeia. Torovtroy dé moiovoe Kat 
€mt rod pixpod O + Kai Exetvo yap dia TH avdrny airiay OU A€yovow. 

Id. ad. Il. 15, p. 1001. “Ore d€ rd. O crotxyeiov OF eypddero, 
nada Kat rd E, El, dnAovow of madaoi. Kat # airia, va orotxiaxas 
weptomevrat kat aura. 

Id. ad. Il. 20, p. 1192, 20. "Ore 8€ rd Y orotyeiov "Yp A€you- 
ow of Aiodeis pera Wiriis oikelot et, (Widwrixol ydp elow émt maou, ) 
td tay eiddr@y mace mapadedorat. 


= 
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Tue ASPIRATES 0, &, X. 


§ 11. 


THE prototype of @ is the Pheenician Teth. It 
is found in some of the most ancient inscriptions. 
B.nn. 1, 27. 33.40. Finn. 1,¢e.138.16. Rin. 26. 

The grammarians, imagining that 9, being a 
rough mute, was invented at the same time with 
@ and X, did not: hesitate to affirm that its sound 
was once represented by TH. 

Before the introduction of the characters $ and 
X, the Greeks used IIH for $, and KH for X, H 
being equivalent to the rough breathing. F. nn. 
1, a. apxnayetas for "Apyayéras. 5 Sedans for Aed- 
dis. 12 wnedimid.., for Sedimid.. B.n. 3 exrnav- 
TOL, apevrrnes, emevxnopevos, ypomnov, for “Exdayrar, 
apeuhes, erevyopuevos, ypopwv. 

The characters @ and X are found in inscrip- 
tions written Bovorpodnéicv, which shows their great 
antiquity. B. nn. 1 (A. 2, p. 10). 27. F. p. 22. 


Piutarcn. Sympos. Probl. 9, 2,3, p. 738 C. Td yap Bi nai 
ro Xt 7d pev dors Ili, rd 8€ Karna Sacvydpevoy. | 

Marius Victorinvs, p. 2459. Graeci sequebantur sonum 
_ tantummodo literarum © &X; priusquam a Simonide inveni- 
rentur, exprimebant juxta T et juxta I et K aspirationis notam 
H ponendo. 

BA. p. 780 (CA. vol. 4, p. 325). *Av fOedov ypdwar réw 
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€xovcay rv expavnow rov ©, &ypapoy dvrt rov © rd T, kal mpds Tovro 
éri@ecay Td trap’ avtois onpuetoy ris Saceias, evderkvipevos Ste TovTO 
ovx gore T GAAa O rye Exhovnce. "Avr d€ ris éxpaovncews Tov P 
éypahoy rd II, mpooriOevres, as mpoeipnrat, Td map adbrois onpetoy 
mys 8acelas. *Avri dé ris rod X éexhovncews 1d K eypadoy, rd onpetoy 
mys daceias mpootibevres. [Hy 8€] 7d radatdy otpBodrov ris Saceias 
TO Trap np viv H. 


TsE DovusBLE Consonants Z, &, ¥. 


§ 12. 


The prototype of Z is the Pheenician Zayin. 
The oldest inscriptions in which it is found are, 
Fp. 22. n.52. B.n. 30.165. Its name Z7jra oc- 
curs several times in Plato’s Cratylus. 

Before the introduction of # and ¥, the /Koli- 
ans and Dorians used K for #, and IIx for ¥. 
Finn. 1, @. pexcavop for Pntavwop. 10 won for 
Pn. B.n. 3 Sexoas for Sé£as. 

The Beeotians used X3' for &. B.n. 1639 de 
yoo for Acton. 

In the Attic alphabet, X3 and $» stand for 
Band ¥ respectively. B. nn. 16 edoycev for coker. 
145 youvereyoapev for EvvercEapev. 139 ypudo for’ 
ypu. 160 aveypagcay for avéypayav. 170 daov- 
yao umedexcaro, for yuyds vrede-aro. 

KSAN@OIAYS, for ZavOcas, occurs in an Attic in- 
scription recently published by the Archeological 
Society of Athens (Pamphlet 30, n. 1105). 

The character & is found in an inscription con- 
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sisting of a single line written from right to left. 
-B.n. 37 Se€era. See, also, F. p, 22. 

In the Ionic alphabet & occupies the place of 
the Phoenician Samech, which corresponds to 
Siypya. 

It has been supposed that the prototype of & is 
the Pheenician Tsade, and that Z and 3, when 
they were adopted by the Greeks, exchanged 
names, Zjra being a modification of Toad, and 
Bi of Zaw; also, that at first 2 was not used, the 
Greeks having always avoided the combination 
T> ; and that, in process of time, it became the 
representative of K3' or X%. 

This hypothesis, however, is contradicted by 
the fact, that the most ancient forms of the Greek 
= in no way resemble the Pheenician Tsade. The 
name & is formed after the analogy of Ii, $7, Xi, 
7; as to the name Zyra, it is no more related to 
Toaéy than its neighbors Byra, Aévra, ’Hra, Ojra, 
"Idra are, all of which end in -ra. ‘“ Zade literae 
certum vestigium equidem apud Graecos non re- 
perio.” (G. 1, 5, § 46, p. 67.) 

Marius Victorinus, p. 2459. & autem varie, nunc per K 
et Z, nunc per © et = [exprimebant]. Item ¥ nunc per B3, 
nunc per I. 

Victorinus evidently confounds the Latin GS and BS with 
the Greek # and ¥. The Greeks did not use the combinations 
Tz, BS. 

BA. p. 780. “Orav 8 fOedov ovyypdawas A€Ew Exovcay Thy Tov 


Z éexpavnow, éypapov rb = cal A dyrt rov Z, Somep cal viv eipioxo- 
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pev rapa rois Awpietow. ‘Arti b€ rou &, K xal 3, avri 8€ rov ¥, I 
xa) 3. 


THE Consomant Q. 


§ 13. 


Kéma corresponds to the Pheenician Qoph. It 
was used by the Dorians, and was commonly fol- 
lowed by O with or without an intervening conso- 
nant. 

B.nn. "1 Tlaqwv. 29 QopwOcAev. 31 Qoios. 32 
Qeipirew, EOnxev. 31 Spqov. 166 Avgoddpxas.. F. n. 
1, b. Madngo... p. 46 "Egqrop. E. 1, pp. 170 
Supaqociwv. 242 Qpor.... See, also, F- p. 22, 

The original name of Kerra must have been 
Qomra, in accordance with the principle that the 
. name of a Greek letter begins with that letter 
(BA. p. 800). The grammarians generally con- 
founded it with Kama. 


QuiInTILIAN. 1, 4, 9. Q, cujus similis effectu specieque 
(nisi quod paullum a nostris obliquatur) Koppa apud Graecos 
nunc tantum in numero manet. 


THE CONSONANTS Slypa AND Sdp. 


§ 14. 


1. Siva and Jay were originally two distinct 
letters, the former corresponding to Samech, and 
the latter to Shin. 

The original form of Siyya was $, the proto- 
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type of s, c, and of the Latin S; that of Sav was 
¢, 3, or M. 

In the most ancient /Zolic and Beeotic inscrip- 
tions, only Siyua is used; as, C. In. 11. 1599. 
Xiyya is also used in all the early Attic inscrip- 
tions; as, B. n. 165. 

In the most ancient Doric inscriptions, Sav is 
almost always used; as, B. n. 2. 

In process of time, the Molians and Ionians re- 
jected the character S and substituted ¥ in its 
place; hence, in inscriptions belonging to Ionia 
and Holis, in later Beeotic, and in Attic inscrip- 
tions cut after the archonship of Euthymenes 
(§ 4), only 3 with its modifications is used. 

The Ionians, after rejecting the character S 
(Xiyua), gave its name to its successor, > (Yay). 
This explains the remark of Herodotus, that the 
letter called 3éyya by the Ionians was called dv 
by the Dorians. 

2. When the alphabetical numeral system was 
adopted by the later Greeks, the then obsolete 
letters Avyaypa, Kora, and Jay were employed to 
denote 6, 90, and 900, respectively. But since 
the character 3, the true Sav, was at that time 
called 3iywa and denoted 200, the grammarians 
employed the Pheenician Shin, TF, 4, A, >, 
(called Ilapaxvicpa by some of them,) to denote 
900. The first of these figures is found on an 
Egyptian papyrus (I. p. 352); the second, in The- 

4" 
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ognostus (CA. vol. 2.1, p.151); the third and 
fourth occur in the Chronicon of Eusebius. 

The fourth character is a modification of the 
third, but is not found in any Pheenician inscrip- 
tion. As to the word ave or Sayuri, often ap- 
plied to this numeral, it owes its existence to 
conjectural emendation ; that is, it is an editorial 
figment. (Euseb. Chron. Scaliger. Animad. p. 116. 
Corsin. Not. Graec. pp. xxv. et seg. Bothe’s Note 
to Aristoph. Nub. 23.) 

Kowra and Sav were used also as brands on 
horses, which, thus marked, were respectively 
called Komzaria: or Kommad¢cpar, and Saudepa or 
Samopar. | 


Heropotus, 1, 139. Ta odvdpard ode evra époia rotct capac 
kal ryt peyadompereint TeXevTot mavra és TwiTd ypdupa, Td Awptées 
pev Day xadreovor, “Iwves 5€ Tiypa. 

ATHENAEUS, 11, 30, p. 467 a. Td 8€ Sdv dvi rov Tiypa 
Awpixas eipyxacw...... Kat rots tmmous robs rd 2 éyxexapaypévoy 
€xovras Sapgdpas Kadovow. 

Id. 10, 81, p. 454. See above, § 10. 

Scuou. ad Aristoph. Nub. 23. Kommarias itmmovus éxd\oup 
ols éyxexdpaxro rd K ototxeiov: as Saugpdpas rovs eyxexapaype- 
vous tT) 3. Td yap = kat rd N xapacodpevoy Sav Edeyov. Al de 
xapdtes adrat xal péxps Tov viv oafovras emt Trois immos. Suvefev- 
ypevou yap rov K rat 3 7d cyjpa Tov ¢ aptOpov Suvara vocicba, od 
mponyetras ro K. Kat mapa ypapparcxots ovrw diddoxerat Kal xadeirat 
Koama évvevnkovra. 

Scuon. ad Aristoph. Nub. 122. Sargépas be of Siypa 
eyovres rept roy pnpov. . 

The Scholiast here confounds Say with Siypa. 


oo Fe oe oe 


Sas 


ao 
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HEsycHivus. Kormarias, tmmos xexavpévos, évrerutapevoy éxov 
petoy To Koma, 6 éort ameotpappevoy P cat 3.....- 

Suipas. Kommarias tmmous éxdAdouy ols éyxexdpaxras rd K 
oxetoy: Os TapPdpas robs eyxexapaypevovs 1d Z xai N xapace 
pevoy GAdos. Tay yap exeivous Ereyov. Ai dé xapdkeas attract ere 
t viv odfovras emi rots immots. Lufevyvipevoy yap ro K rae E rd 
pa Tov g apOuov xaravocicba didwory, of mponyeiras ro K. Tapa 
p Tots ypappariotais ovr diddoxerat, kal kadeirac Komma evverne 
yra. 

Id. Zapgcpas, eid0os immov eyxexapaypevov to Z onpeiov. Of 
Awpicis TO S Zav A€yovar. 

CA. vol. 4, p. 325. Tpdppara 8€ nal ra mapa Xaddaiors cat 
yurriows Kat érépors ro Aiyappa cal ro Korma kal ro xadoupevoy 
ipakvio pa. 


THE LATIN ALPHABET. 


§ 15. 


THE identity of the Greek and Latin alphabets 
settled as follows: 

First, The Latin letters are, as to form, the 
me as the corresponding Greek letters found in 
e most ancient inscriptions. 

Secondly, The relative position of nearly all the 
[ters in the two alphabets is the same. 

The names, however, of the Latin letters are 
uch simpler than those of their Greek proto- 
pes. Thus, the name of a vowel is the sound 
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represented by that vowel; the name of a semi- 
vowel is formed by prefixing an & to that semi- 
vowel; the name of a mute is formed by annexing 
an E to that mute. Except 7X (that is, Bi), Ka, 
and Qu. (Priscian. 1, 7.) 

Originally the Latin alphabet consisted of the 
following characters: | 
ABCDEFHIKLMNOPQRSTY, 

corresponding to the Greek 
ABTAEFHIKAMNOPQPSTY. 
The letters used in the most flourishing times 
of the Latin language were the following: 


Figure. Name. Figure. Name. 
A A N eN 
B Be O O 
C Ce P Pe 
D De Q Qu 
E E R eR 
F eF S eS 
G Ge T Te 
H H YV V 
I I ».¢ LX 
K Ka Y Y 
L eL, Z 
M eM 


PART II. 


PRONUNCIATION. 


GREEK WORDS IN LATIN LETTERS. 


§ 16. 


In treating of the manner in which the Romans 
wrote Greek words, we must distinguish between 
words originally common to both languages, and 
such as were adopted from the Greek in later 
times. A word of the former class is a variety of 
the same species, and does not afford as much aid 
in the determination of particular sounds, for it 
commonly undergoes a change, more or less per- 
ceptible, in pronunciation, as well as in spelling. 
But a fixed Greek word, introduced by Roman 
scholars, is naturally supposed to have represent- 
ed the pronunciation of the radical portion of its 
prototype. In fact, we learn from the Latin 
grammarians thet there were only two Greek 
sounds which their alphabet could not express, 
namely, f and Z. 
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1. Vowels. 


A is represented by A; ’Avaxpéwy, Anacreon. 


E E short; einen, épitheca. 

H —— E long; 'rneixopos, Stesichorus. 
I ——I; *Ixoy, Ilion. 

O O short; ‘Opxopueves, Orchomenus. 


Y was originally represented by the vowel U; 
"Augitpvov, Amphitruo, Kvn, Cumae, cvpuvov, cu- 
minum, Spuyes, Bruges, Hvppos, Burrus. The Ro- 
mans adopted it in Greek words about the age of 
Cicero ; Kipos, Cyrus, Evpvdéen, Eurydice. It has . 
already been stated (§ 8) that the most ancient 
forms of the Greek fT were V and Y. (Cicer. 
Orator. 48. Quintilian. 12,10, 27. Velius Lon- 
gus, p. 2215. A. Cornutus, p. 2286. Priscian. 
1; 8. 9. 49.) 

2 —— O long ; Siwros, didta. 


2. Diphthongs. 


AI and OI are represented by AE and OK re- 
spectively ; Avoyvaos, Aeschylus, Oirn, Oeta. The 
Beeotians, also, sometimes used AE and OE for 
AI and OI. B. nn. 1599 Aéeoypavdas, Aeyit..., 
Awyicoe. 1647 TTnavyae. (Priscian. 1, 53.) 
Sometimes these diphthongs retained their Greek 
form before a vowel, in which cgse the I had the 
power of a double consonant; as Atas, Aiax, Maia, 
Maia, Tpova, Troia. (Priscian. 1, 50.) 
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Af and Ef AU and EU respectively; Av- 
toedwv, Automedon, ’Ayavn, Agaue, Evporas, Eu- 
rotas, Evavdpos, Evander. (Terentianus Maurus, 
426. 427.) 

EI I long, or E long; Zepyy, Siren, My- 
Seca, Medea. Compare the later Beeotic arédsa for 
arekera, and the later Doric Nyros for Netdos. 
(Priscian. 1, 32. 54; 9, 6.) 

Or U long; Ovpavia, Urania, ’Exixoupos, 
Epiciirus. (Terentianus Maurus, 428.429. Pris- 
cian. 1, 36.) 

TI YI; “Apawueat, Harpyiae. 

AI (long A) and HI were introduced when the 
I had ceased to be sounded ; consequently. they 
were represented by A long and E long respec- 
tively; Opaxes, Thraces, Opmé, Threx, Opjcca, 
Thressa. 

NI becomes OE in comoedus, comoedia, tragoe- 
dus, tragoedia, from xwpwsdes, xopwidia, tparywides, 
tpayoudia, Which implies that these words were 
introduced when the I was audible. It becomes 
O long in ode, odeum, from ad, wi8etor. 


3. Breathings. : 
The smooth breathing has no appropriate sign 
in Latin. (Donatus, 1, 5, 3.) 
The rough breathing is represented by H; 
“Opunpos, Homerus. (Compare §§ 6. 7.) 
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4, Consonants. 


B represented by B; Baxyos, Bacchus. 

r G; Inpvovns, Geryones, Iadxos, Glau- 
cus. Before I, K, X, #, it is represented by N. 
ovyypadn, Syngrapha, éyxavoros, encaustus, ‘Ayyi- 
ons, Anchises, S¢iyf, Sphinx. The Greeks also 
very often wrote N for I before these letters. 
(See below.) | 

A D ; Anpocbevns, Demosthenes. 

Z was at first represented by SS after the anal- 
ogy of the Tarentine dialect ; xporadifw, crotalisso, 
paraxifo, malacisso, rurife, pytisso or pitisso. Af- 
terwards the Romans adopted it in Greek words. 
(Quintil. 12, 10, 27. Velius Longus, p. 2216. 
A. Cornutus, p. 2286. Diomed. 2, p. 417. Pris- 
cian. 1, 49.) 

© —— TH; Oov«viidns, Thucydides. 

K C; Kacrwp, Castor, xavos, conus, Kngic- 
ads, Cepissus, Kipxn, Circé, adxvov, halcyon. 

A L; Avxodpyos, Lycurgus. 

M —— M; Mnpvévys, Meriones. 

N ——N;; Naé€os, Naxos. 

HE —— X; Hevopov, Xenophon. 

II —— P; IInnov, Pelion. 

Pp R;. Ipwrevs, Proteus. At the begin- 
ning of a word, by RH; pzrwp, rhetor. PP, in 
the middle of a word, are represented by RRH; 
axippos, scirrhus, IIvppos, Pyrrhus. (Priscian. 1, 
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24.) According to Varro, R at the beginning of 
a word should be written without the H, the as- 
piration being left to pronunciation. (A. Cornu- 
tus, p. 2286.) 

xy —— 8; axparns, Socrates. 

T —— T; Tpiroyv, Triton. 

&d —— PH; Suevs, Phineus. 

xX CH; Xios, Chios. 

¥, at the beginning of a word, by PS; Yapaén, 
Psamathe. In the middle of a word, by PS, and 
sometimes by BS; ayis, apsis or absis. 


LATIN WORDS IN GREEK LETTERS. 


§ 17. 


Potysius is the earliest Greek author of note 
in whose works Latin words written in Greek 
characters are to be found. 

The Greeks not unfrequently modified Latin 
proper names; as Aeveios, Aeveodros, Homdusos, for 
Lucius, Lucullus, Publius. Scipio was written 
both S«uriwy and Xenriwy, because cxirev was 
written also oxnwyv. 


1. Vowels. 
A is represented by 4; Agrippa, ’Aypizzas. 
5 
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E short by E; E long by H; Decius, Aextos, 
Aurelius, Avpn\uos. 

I, J I; Priscus, IIpicxos, Julius, ’IovAos. 

O short by O; O long by N; Commodus, Kop- 
podos, Antonius, ’Avrawrios. 

V was both a vowel and a consonant. As a 
vowel it was represented by Y or OT; Lucius, 
Aovxws, Sulla, SvAras, Tullius, Tvaros. The mod- 
ern character U usually represents the vowel-sound 
of this letter. As a consonant it was equivalent 
to Fad or Digamma, and was often called Vau. 
(Priscian. 1, 20; 6, 69.) As late as the time of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus OY was regarded as 
its only representative; Valerius, Ovadepios, Ful- 
vius, Bovdovios, Servilius, Jepovidcos, Candavia, Kav- 
Saovia, in Polybius. (§9.) When followed by A, 
E, or O, it was often changed into the vowel Tf; 
Octavius, ’Oxravios, Aravacae, ’Apavaxat, in Polybi- . 
us. B. n. 1732 Novembris, Noverv8piov. (Com- 
pare § 9, 5.) 

Soon after the age of Dionysius, it began to be 
represented also by B; Verus, Bypos, Valerius, 
Ovarepvos Barépwos, Nerva, Nepovas NépBas, Flavius, 
Praovios Pravios SraBios, Severus, Yeovypos Yeunpos 
XeBnpos, Livius, AiBws. (Compare §9, 3.) 


QuinTILIAN. 12, 10, 29. Aeolicae quoque litterae, qua 
servum cervumque dicimus, etiamsi forma a nobis repudiata est, 
vis tamen nos ipsa persequitur. Duras et illa syllabas facit, 
quae ad conjugendas demum subjectas sibi vocales est utilis, 
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alias supervacua ; et equos hac et equum scribimus ; cum etiam 
ipsae hae vocales duae efficiant sonum, qualis apud Graecos 
nullus est, ideoque scribi illorum litteris non potest. 


2. Diphthongs. 


AE —— AI; Caesar, Kaicap. 
AU —— AT; Augustus, Avyougros. 
OE —— OI; Cloelia, Krorda. 


3. Consonants. 


B —— B; Balbus, BanBos. 

C K; Cicero, Kixépwv, Cato, Karwv. This 
letter corresponds in form and relative position to 
the Greek Iéupa (anciently written also C), but 
for a long time it had two sounds, namely, I and 
K. The character G, a modification of C, was, in 
later times, introduced as the representative of the 
sound I’, in which case C retained only the sound 
K ; a sound that originally did not belong to it. 
In certain proper names, however, it still repre- 
sented its old sound I’; thus, Caius, I'aios, Cnaeus, 
or Cneus, Ivaios. The new letter G stands be- 
tween F and H, the place once occupied by Zira. 
(Plutarch. Quaest. Rom. 54. Quintil. 1, 7, 28. 29. 
Scaurus, p. 2253. Diomed. 2, pp. 417. 418. 420.) 

CH X; Gracchus, Ipaxyos. 

D —4; Decius, Aéxcos. 

F @; Felix, S$7x£, Festus, Sjcros. This 
letter corresponds in form and relative position 
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but not in power, to the Greek Fat. According 
to Quintilian it had a disagreeable dental sound. 
As compared with %, says Terentianus Maurus, it 
is lenis atque hebes. Priscian remarks that it was 
equivalent to $, except that the latter was uttered — 
with compressed lips. We see now why Cicero’s 
Greek witness could not pronounce the name of 
Fundanius properly. | 

Quintitian. 1, 4, 14. About Cicero’s Greek witness. 

Id. 12,10, 29. Nam et illa quae est sexta nostrarum, paene 
non humana voce, vel omnino non voce potius, inter discrimina 
dentium efflanda est. : 

TERENTIANUS Mavrus, 844-847. DiomeEnEs, 2, p. 418. 

Priscian. 1, 14. Hoc tamen scire debemus, quod non fix- 
is labris est pronuncianda F', quomodo P et H: atque hoc 
solum interest. 


G rT; Granianus, Tpaviavos. 
H the rough breathing ; Horatius, ‘Oparvos. 
K K; Kalendae, KadavSai. It was not 


much used by the Romans. When employed at 
all, it was followed by A; thus, Kaeso, Kalendae, 
Karthago, Kato, karissime, kalumnia, kanna, ka- 
put, kave, kareo, kaptus, khao, kassus, klaudus, 
kalleo, kausatus, klam. (Quintil. 1, 7,10. Scau- 
rus, pp. 2252. 2253.  Velius Longus, p. 2218. 
A. Gellius, 18, 9. Terentianus Maurus, 797. 
Donatus, 1, 2, 3. Maximus Victorinus, 18. <Aru- 
sianus Messius, ed. Lind. Priscian. 1, 14. 47.) 
L A; Lucius, Aovews. Pliny attributes 
three sounds to the Latin L, the light, the full, 
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and the middle. The first of these sounds was 
heard when L was doubled, and seems to have 
been no other than that of the Spanish JI. 


Priscian. 1, 38. J triplicem, ut Plinio videtur, sonum ha- 
bet, exilem, quando geminatur secundo loco posita, ut tlle, Me- 
tellus ; plenum, quando finit nomina vel syllabas, et quando 
aliquam habet ante se in eadem syllaba consonantem, ut sol, 
silva, flavus, clarus ; medium in aliis, ut lectus, lectum. 


M M; Marcus, Mapxos. 

N N; Numa, Noupas, Nero, Népov. Be- 
fore a palatal, it was represented by I"; Cincius, 
Kiyxwos, Ingauni, “Iyyavvo. According to Varro, 
the early Romans wrote G for N before C or G; 
as Agchises, agceps, aggulus. (Priscian. 1, 39.) 

Nicipius apud A. Gell. 19, 14. Inter literam WN et G est 
alia vis, ut in nomine anguis et angaria et ancorae et increpat 
et incurrit et ingenuus. In omnibus enim his non verum N 
sed adulterinum ponitur. Nam IV non esse lingua indicio est ; 
nam si ea litera esset, lingua :palatum tangeret. 

P II; Pompeius, HWopmrnios. 

Q, the Latin Kora, was originally equivalent to 
CV (KW). Afterwards it was confounded with 
C (K); and in order to preserve its ancient pro- 
nunciation, the Romans appended to it the weak 
consonant V. So that QV represents the sound 
which once was denoted by Q alone. Thus, quis: 
was originally written gis and sounded cvis or 
kvis. (Quintil. 1,4, 9. Velius Longus, pp. 2218. 
2231. Terentianus Maurus, 119. Diomed. 2, pp. 
417. 420. Priscian. 1, 14. 15.) 

5 
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The Greeks represented QV by KO?, KT, or 
KO; Quirinus, Kovipives, Quintius, Kvivtios, Quin- 
tus, Koivros. Frequently for QVI they wrote Kf 
without the I; Quirinus, Kupivos, Aquila, ’Axvras. 

R re; Roma, Popn. 

S —— %; Sergius, Sépyios. 

T ——T; Titus, Titos. . 

xX #; Sextus, Sefros. X is one of the 
earlier forms of the Greek i. In Latin it repre- 
sents CS, or GS. (Mazimus Victorinus, 18. Dio- 
medes, 2, p. 416. Priscian. 1, 14. 15.) 


SHEMITIC WORDS IN GREEK LETTERS. 


§18. 


SHEmMitic words in Greek characters are found 
in the Septuagint and New Testament, in Jose- 
phus, and other later writers. 

The names of the Hebrew letters occur in the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah, and in Origen’s Hex- 
apla. 

Aleph, Anrep, corresponds to “Adda in name, 
form, and relative position; but to the smooth 
breathing in power. 

Beth, Bn@ Byra. 

Gimel, Tiper, Tupr 


- Tappa. 
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Daleth, Aare, AerO Aénra. 

He, H, corresponds to Ez in name, form, and 
relative position; but to the rough breathing in 
power. 

Waw, Ovav, is in every respect the same as Fai, 
or Aiyaypya. The first letter of its name is repre- 
sented by Of. After A, E, M, it is changed into 
its corresponding vowel fT; ’Hoav, Avvav, Aavid, 
 Aevi, Nivevn, *Iwvav. (Compare § 9, 5.) In the 
New Testament, david is written also 4afis. In 
the Septuagint, the latter form appears only as a 
various reading, introduced most probably by the 
transcribers. (Compare § 9, 3.) 

Layin, Zaw, Zat Znta; Zayxapias, ZopoBa- 
- Ber. “Efpas is written also "EoSdpas, after the Atol- 
ic manner. 

Hheth, H6, corresponds to "Hra in every re- 
spect, except power. It is represented by X in 
Xappav, Xa, Paynd. Sometimes it is equivalent 
to the smooth breathing; ’Acpyav, XaBwp or’ ABap, 
Teov. 

Teth, TO 
by T; ” Apapar. 

Yod, Iws, Iw 


Ojra. Regularly represented 


lara consonantal. 


Kaph, Xa¢ Kama, or Xi. 

Lamed, Aaped, AaBs Aap Bsa, AaBsa. 
Mem, Mn Mo. 

Nun, Nuv Nu. 


Siypa. 


Samech, Yapex, Zapy 
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Ayin, Aw, corresponds to Od in form and rela- 
tive position. Its sound does not exist in Greek. 
Sometimes it is represented by I; Tafa, Topuoppa, 
TaiBax. | 

Pe, $n ITt, or 7. 

Tsade, Toadyn, Sadn, is regularly represented by 
3; Mearxyuoedéx, Siov, FaBawG, its Shemitic sound 
being inadmissible in Greek. 

Qoph, Kod Korma. Represented by K 
"Taxof. 

Resh, Pnys, Pys Po. 

Shin, Xoev, Sev Xav. Represented by 3; 
Yapounr, Zaprov, Iopanr. Its sound SH cannot 
be expressed in Greek letters. 

Taw, Tav, Qav Tav, or Onra. 


GREEK PRONUNCIATION. 


$19. 


EurIpPipEs recognizes the division of the alpha- 
betic sounds into vowels and consonants. 

Plato speaks of vowels, middle letters, and mutes. 
A vowel has voice; a middle letter has sound, 
but not voice, as >; a mute has neither voice nor 
sound, as B . 

Aristotle divides the letters into vowels, semi- 
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vowels, and mutes. A vowel has an audible sound 
without a contact of the parts of the vocal or- 
gans, as A, 2; a semivowel has an audible sound 
with a contact of the parts of the vocal organs, 
as =, P; a mute has no sound with a contact of 
the parts of the vocal organs, but becomes audi- 
ble with the help of a vocal letter; as I, 4. 

The definitions of Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
and Sextus are essentially the same as those of 
their predecessors. 


Evripipes, Pal. frag. 2. 

Ta rhs ye AnOns happax’ cpbocas pdvyos, 
“Adova xal havovvra, cvAdaBas ribeis 
"Efetpoy avOpamroct ypdypar’ eldévat. 

Prato, Phileb. p. 18 B. Adyos év Alyinras Gev6 riva rodrop 
yevérba A€ywr, ds mpros ra hovijevra ev rat dreipat Karevdnoev ox 
év dvra GANG Alo, Kal mddw Erepa Hovis pév od, POdyyou 8€ peré- 
Xovrd twos, apOpdv 8€é twa rovroy eivat. Tplrov 8é ei8os ypaypdroy 
dvearHoaro Ta viv Aeysueva Apwva npiv. Td dé pera rodro Biniper rd 
te dpOoyya xai dpwva péxps évds éxdorov, kal ra Qovyevra Kal Ta 
péoa Kata Tov avrdv tpdrov, ews apOpdr airav AaBoy évi re éxdorar 
cat £vumace orotxetov émwvdpuace. 

Id. Theaet. p. 203 B. Té re Siypa trav dpdvay éori, ddos ris 
pdvoy, oloy oupitrovons tis yAwrrns. Tov 3° ad Bira otre pari obre 
ydpos, ob8€ ray mrelorwy crotxelwv. re 

Id. Cratyl. p. 424 C. “Ap? ody xat Hpas otra Sef mparoy pév ra 
hovnevra dtehéoGa, emerta trav érépwv xara eidn td. te ddwra xar 
apOoyya+ obtwai ydp ov Aéyovow of Sevol wept rovrav: Kal Ta ad 
gavnevra pev ob, od pévros ye apboyya. 

ARISTOTEL. Poet. 20. Taurys 8 [ris paris] pépy td re do- 
vijev kal ro npipwvoy xai dpovoy. “Eats d¢ haviev pev dvev mpooBorjs 
€xov haviy dxovori}y, olov ro A xal ro D+ Hpidwvoy 8€ Td pera mpoc- 
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Bods tyov hoviy dxovoryy, oloy ro = Kaito P+ adwvov Sé ro perd 
mpooBorns Ka’ atta pev ovdepiay exov povyy, peta b€ trav éxdvTav 
riva poviy yiwdpevoy axovoroy, oioyv TOT’ cai ro A. Taira dé diadépes 
oxXnpaci te Tov ordpatos Kal rémos kui Sacurnts Kal yiddryte Kat 
pyxec kat Boayuryte, ere Sé xai dfvtyTe eat Bapuryre kat THe pero. 

Dionys. Hat. de Compos. 14. Uporn pev [8:adhopa], as *Apee 
atdfevos 6 povotxos drodaiverat, nab” hv ra pev wvas aroreAci, ra be 
Yopous: hovas pev ra Neycpeva havyjevra, Wépous b€ ra Nowra mavra > 
Acvrépa 8€ Kad” fv trav hovnévrov [read ypaypdrov?] a pév xa’ 
aura wogous démoious 87 twas amoredely mébuKe, poiCoy  ouprypoy f 
dnontvopov  ToitvTev Twav Drwv Frov Snrwrind. “A 8 eorw 
drdons Gpoipa ovis kat Wodou, cal ody old Te nyeiaGat Ka” Eavra, 
Taira pev adhwva ties éxddrecay, Odtrepa S€ nuipova. Of de rpiyie 
veimavres Tas mMpotas Te Kal crotxewmders havns Suvdpes, Povnevra pev 
éxdAecay doa kat xaO” éavta hoveirar kai ped” érépwv cai éotw avro- 
TEAR? Hpipova 8, doa peta tov hovnévtwy Kpeirrov expeperat, xa” 
daura 8€ xetpov re Kal ovx atrorehds: aApwva 8 dca ovre ras Tedeias 
otre ras fpireAcias ghavas tye nab” éavra, ped” érépwv be éxpa- 
yeirat. 

Maximus VicTorinus, 18. Vocales sunt quae per se effe- 
runtur, et pet se syllabam faciunt, id est, sine alterius admini- 
culo; quippe B, C, caeteraeque hujusmodi, nisi consonent, 
proferri non possunt......Consonantium species sunt duae, 
quaedam sunt semivocales, quaedam mutae. Semivocales 
sunt, quae per se syllabam facere non possunt, quarum sunt 
septem,F LMNRSX......Mutae sunt quae ipsae per se 
proferri non possunt, neque per se syllabam facere ; quarum 
sunt novem, BCDGHKP QT. 

Paisctan. 1, 10. Reliquae sunt mutae, ut quibusdam vide- 
tur, numero novem, BCDGHKPQT. Et sunt qui non 
bene hoc nomen putant eas accepisse, cum hae quoque pars 
sunt vocis: qui nesciunt quod ad comparationem bene sonan- 
tium ita sint nominatae...... Sic igitur etiam mutas, non quae 
omnino voce carent, sed quae exiguam partem vocis habent. 
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PRONUNCIATION OF THE VOWELS. 


§ 20. 


There are five long vowels, and five correspond- 
ing short ones. The latter differ from the former 
in time, but not in power. 

Long AHINY. 
Short AEIOY. 


1. Pronunciation of A. 


A long, like a in far, farm, calm. 

A short, like a in past, grasp, nearly. 

Long A, according to Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus, is the richest of all vowel sounds. Its utter- 
ance requires the mouth to be opened as much as 
possible, and the breath to move in the direction 
of the palate. 


2. Pronunciation of H, E. 


H like French @, as in féte. 

E like short e, as in sell, ferry, nearly. 

(a) H bears the same relation to E that 2 does 
to O. And in all the early alphabets, E and O 
were either long or short (§ 5). 

(b) Dionysius places H next to long 4 in rich- 
ness of sound, and refers its formation to the root 
of the tongue. He adds, that it requires the mouth 
to be opened moderately. 

(c) Sextus and Terentianus Maurus distinctly 
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assert that'E and H differ from each other in 
time, but not in kind. 

(d) Plato intimates that the Athenian women 
said iuépa instead of jyepa, from which he seems 
to infer that originally the Greeks said iuépa, 
which afterwards was changed into éuépa, and 
finally into 4uépa, inasmuch as H and E were re- 
garded as more magnificent than I. In this pas- 
sage, gavyv, sound, and exddovy, called, relate to 
the pronunciation, and not to the spelling of qpépa; 
which shows that the first syllable of jyépa dif- 
fered in sound from the corresponding syllable in 
iwepa; that is, H, as such, was not pronounced 
like I, as such. . 

In another place he calls A and H great letters, 
evidently with reference to their noble sounds. 

(e) Herodian remarks that it is incorrect to say 
ynorns for viorts; thus showing that, in his time, 
_H was different from I in sound. (CA. vol. 3, 
p. 248.) 

(f) Priscian nowhere intimates that H had any 
other sound than that of E long. 


3. Pronunciation of 2, O. 


M like oh, or French eau in beau. 

O like o in confuse, nearly. 

(a) The utterance of , Dionysius says, re- 
quires the mouth to be rownded, and the breath to 
strike upon the extremity of the lips. 
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(b) Herodian observes that it is an error to say 
dirorrorns for durowatns ; which proves that 2 was 
distinguished from O in pronunciation. (CA. 
vol. 3, p. 254.) 


4, Pronunciation of Tf. 


Y long, like French wv. But when it formed the 
second element of a diphthong, it had the sound 
of 00 in book. (See below.) 

(a) Dionysius informs us that T is less full than 
, inasmuch as its utterance requires a greater 
compression of the lips, which causes its sound to 
be choked and narrow. 

(b) The fact that the Romans adopted Y in 
Greek words shows that their U could not ex- 
press its peculiar, though kindred, sound. 

(c) Cornutus thinks it unnecessary to write an 
H before Y (the Latin 7) at the beginning of a 
word, for, in that case, this vowel contains the 
aspiration within itself. This must refer to the 
breathing which the great compression of the lips 
naturally generates. — 

(f) Heraclides and others say that the Boo- 
tians prefixed an O to T, in which case OY was 
long or short, according as the original Y was 
long or short; that is, the O in this pseudo-diph- 
thong is nothing more than an orthographical 


mark. Thus, in ovda for brn, OF is long because 
6 
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the f was long; in ovdwp for tdwp, OT is short be- 
cause the YT was short. 

Priscian observes that this orthography was 
employed by the /Molians (meaning the Beeotians 
and perhaps the Laconians), in order to denote 
the Holic sound of T, which was the same as that 
of the Latin U. Now this olic sound of f 
could have been no other than that of the English 
00 in moon, book, which sound, after T became the 
representative of the sound now given to the 
French u, the Boeotians indicated by prefixing an 
O to it. (Compare French w and ow.) 

In the Beeotic inscriptions, T, in radical sylla- 
bles, is commonly (not always) preceded by an O; 
thus, acovdia, TOUYa, cour, covyypados, govyywpElct, 
Aovovoros, Tovbéas, Tlovbtds. 

Hesychius attributes to the Laconians a num- 
ber of words written with an O before the original 
YT; from which it is inferred that they sometimes 
followed the example of the Beeotians in this par- 
ticular, although the fact is not formally recog- 
nized: by the grammarians. Thus, 

Kapova, Kapva. Aadxwves. 

pouxnpoBas, KapvoxaTaxtns. 

poxnpos, apvySaryn. twes S¢ pda xapva, .Com- 
pare Athen. 2, 40, p. 53 b. woverpous yap Ad 
Kwves KaovaL TA apvydada. 

poviat, oxwANKES Ol yevomevos ev TOIs Kpeaow. For 


puta. 
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According to Marius Victorinus, the Romans 

* sometimes prefixed an O to U long for the sake 

of marking its quantity; as lowmen for lumen. 
(Compare the next paragraph, c.) 


5. Pronunciation of I. 


I long, like 7 in machine, marine, police. 

I short, like 2 in mirror, miss, fill, nearly. 

(a) Dionysius regards I as the least of the vow- 
els. The teeth are chiefly employed in its forma- 
tion. 

(b) According to Plato, I is adapted to tenuity 
or subtilty. 

(c) Nigidius, Quintilian, and others, state that 
the Greeks prefixed an E silent to I long when 
they wished to indicate its quantity. The pseudo- 
diphthong EI arising from this practice frequent- 
ly occurs in ancient inscriptions of authority ; as, 
B. nn. 170 Toredatas. 1688, 40 azoreton. 186 
EiciSoros. R. nn. 42 Avecrpépovs. 115 TecOpacuos. 
123 Tecipayos. 

In inscriptions written after the commencement 
of our era, EI is often found even for I short; as 
B. nn. 254 yupvaceapyncas. 353 Tecrov. Such 
barbarisms, however, are not recognized by the 
ancient grammarians, 

The Romans often imitated the Greeks in this 
absurd mode of marking the quantity of I. 


Piato, Cratyl. p. 418 C. Of madaiot of nuérepoe rds "Ira Kal 
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T&t AéAra ev pada éxpavrto, Kal ovx AKLoTa ai yuvaixes aimep pddtota 
THY dpxaiay dovnv cwfover. Nov S€ avti peév tov "lara f El h "Hra. 
peraotpépovow, avti d€ rov A€Ara Zyra, ws bn peyadomperéotepa 
dvra. EPM. Ids 67; 30. Olov, of pev dpxadrara ipeéepav ray 
nuepav exddour, of b€ Ewe par, of dé viv Hyéepar. 

Id. ibid. p. 426 E. Tox 8 abl [paiverai pos xaraxexpjoba 6 
Ta dvdpata TiOepevos] mpds ta Aemra Tava, a b) padtora did wavTov 
tot dv. Aca radra ro tévat cai to tea Oat Sia rou I dropipetra. 

Id. ibid. p. 427 C. Td 8 ad A ré&t peydroe arédwxe, Kal 
TOt pnkee TOH, Ore peydda ra ypaypata. Eis b€ rb yoyyvAov 
rou O deduevos onpeiov, rovto mAeiorov atta. eis TO dvopa evekepuce. 

Nicipius apud A. Gell. 19, 14. Graecos non tantae insci- 
tiae arcesso qui OY ex O et ¥ scripserunt, quantae qui EI ex E 
et I: illud enim inopia fecerunt ; hoc nulla re subacti. 

Dionys. Hat. de Compos. 14. Ta pév paxpa cat rav diypdvev 
doa paxpas Aéyerat Terapevoy AapBdves kat Sinvexy Tov avddv Tov mveEv- 
patos: ta 8€ Bpayxéa, } Bpaxéws eydueva, €€ amoxomns Te Kai pide 
mANyHt mwvevpatos, kat THs dptnpias émt Bpaxd KunOeions, expéeperat. 
Tovrwy d€ kpaticta pév éotet xat povyvy ndiorny amoredet Ta Te pakpa 
kal trav Sixpdvev doa pynkoverar Kata thy expopav, Ste moAvy nxetrat 
xpdvoy, kai Tov mvevparos Ov KaTakdnre TOV Tévoy* xEipw de Ta Bpaxéa, 
i Ta Bpaxéws Aeydpeva, Srt puxpdpavd r €ote kal oradovicer Tov jxov. 
Airay S€ rav paxpov eviwvdraroy ro A, drav exreivntat: eyerat yap 
dvotyopuevou Tov aordpuaros én mA€ioTov, Kat TOU mvEevpaTos avw Pepope- 
you mpos Tov ovpavov. Aevrepoy dé rd H, Gre xdtw mepi tiv Baow THs 
yAooons epeides Tov Hyov dkoAovov, GAN’ ovK Gvw, Kat peTpiws dvotyo- 
pévou Tov ordparos. Tpirov dé rd Q+ aorpoyyvAXerai re yap ev avrat 
Td oTopa, Kat mepioté NEL TA YELAN, THY TE TANYHY TO TVEDpA TrEpt TO 
axpoorop.oy moteirat. “Eore d¢ frrov rovrov ro Y* mept yap avra ra 


ced , 9 , A A > y e 
xeiAn avorodis yevopnerns d&wodoyou mvlyerat Kal orevos exminter 6 


Ja 


Hxos. “Eott 5€ mavrov Ecyatov ro I+ wept rovs ddovras te yap 

Kpornots Tov mvevpatos yiverat, puKpoy avovyouévov Tov aTopaTos Kal 
OvK émiAaumpUvOVT@Y TaY XEL€wy TOY HOV. 

a , 

Tav dé Bpaxéwy ovdérepov peév etnyov, frrov dé Svaonxés rd O° Sii- 

a” ‘ 

oTnot yap TO ardépa xpeirrov Oarépov, tiv d€ wAnynv AapBaver mept 

A bd “~ 
Thy aprnplay padXoyv. 
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QuinTILiaN. 1,7, 15. Diutius duravit ut E, J, jugendis ea- 
dem ratione qua Graeci EI uterentur...... Quod quidem cum 
supervacuum est, quia. J tam longae quam brevis naturam ha- 
bet, tum incommodum aliquando. 

Heracuipes apud Eustath. ad Il. 1,10. Nécos votcos 
Kata Tous "Iwvas pnkivovras rd O THe mpocAnWe Tov Y, obep avdma- 
Aw of Bowrot moodvor Kara tiv ‘HpaxreiSov mapddoow mpooribeévres 
avrol rat Y Stypdver rd puxpdv O+ Kat Bpaxyvvopevov pév yor Bpuyv- 
vovres, pnkuvopevov 8€ pyxvvovres, Td SAN OFAN A€yovres nal 7d 
tdap oddwp. 

TERENTIANUS Mavrus, 450 — 453. 

Litteram nanque E videmus esse ad "Hra proximam, 
Sicut O et Q videntur esse vicina sibi : 
Temporum momenta distant, non soni nativitas. 

A. Cornutus, p. 2286, Putsch. I\lud etiam non video quare 
huic litterae [ré: Y] H adspirationis gratia admoveam. Ipsa 
enim per se adspirativae est, et quocumque vocabulo primum 
locum habuerit, adspiratur, Yacinthus, Yllus, Ymettus. 

Sextus, advers. Gram. 5. Ei yap 1d A xat’ avrots éxrewdpe- 
voy Kat aovoteAddpevoy ovy erepdy ears orotxetov, GAN’ Ev Kowvor, 
a@oavtws 8¢ Kat rd I Kal ro Y, dxodovOnoe: Kat ro E nai ro H éy eivar 
oToLXetov Kara THY avriy Siva Kowdy: 7 yap avT? Suvayuts én’ apdo- 
Tépov éoti. Kal ovoradey pev ro H yiveras E, éxrabey S€ to E 
yiverau H. Kara S¢€ rdv abrév rporov Kat rd O kal rd Q pia ororxelou 
yevnoerat dios Kow) extdcer xal ovoToAje dtapépovoa, érei wep ro 
pev Q paxpov éors ro O, ro 8€ Q Bpayd éotw O. TuddAdrrovow oby 
of ypapparixot Kal rd axcAovOov ov avvopdot Aéyovres Exta Hovderra 
TUyXavewv, wevTE povoy Gvrav mpos THY Gat. 

Marius Vicrorinvs, p. 2459. Sic U, quod apud illos junc- 
tum 0 literae, ¥ [read OY] facit syllabam, nostri etiam quoties 
ejusdem soni longa syllaba scribenda esset, et ipsam adjunge- 
bant O literae. Inde scriptum legitis Loucetios, nountios, et 
loumen, et c. 


Priscian. 1, 32. In vocalibus quoque sunt affines E, cor- 
6* 
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repta vel producta, cum EI diphthongo, qua veteres Latini ute- 
bantur ubique loco I longae. 

Id. 1, 86. ‘Ponitur haec eadem litera [U] in Graecis no- 
minibus modo loco oY diphthongi, ut Musa pro Movca, modo 
pro O correpta ut Homerus pro “Opnpos, pro eadem producta, 
ut fur pro dop...... In plerisque tamen oles secuti hoc fa- 
cimus. Illi enim @ovydrnp pro Ovydrnp, OY corripientes, vel 
magis Y sono U soliti sunt pronuntiare, ideoque ascribunt O non 
ut diphthongum faciant, sed ut sonum Y Aeolicum ostendant. 
......+ Quod nos secuti, U modo correptam modo productam 
habemus, quamvis videatur OY diphthongi sonum habere. 

Id.-1, 50. I quoque apud antiquos post E ponebatur et EI 
diphthongum faciebat, quam pro omni J longa scribebant more 
antiquo Graecorum. 

BA, p. 779. Aéov 8€ eore Cytjcat, ef dpa ro O Td mpotiOépevov 
mapa Bowwrtois tov Y Suvapw exet orotxyeiov. Kal ore eimeiv Ors ovr 
exes Svvapwv ororxelov, GdAAa POoyyos povoy eoriv. “Ore yap ovx exet 
Suvayww orotxeiou Syrov, eye mpocepxopevouv tov Y roy avrov xpovoy 
guAddrret. Kal yap domep ro KUveEs ouverradpevoy exer TO Y, ovT@ 


kat TO KOUVES GuUvEerTaApeny Exes THY KOY ovdAAaBnp. 


PRONUNCIATION OF THE DIPHTHONGS. 


§ 24. 


SeEvEN diphthongs begin with a short vowel, 
and six witha long one. ‘The latter differ from 
the former only in the prolongation of the first 
vowel. 

AI AY, EI ET, OI Of, TI, two short vowels. 

AI AY, HI AT, NI NT, —, a long and a short. 

(a) When a diphthong arose from syne@resis, 
the presumption is that the elementary sounds 


t 
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24.) According to Varro, R at the beginning of 
a word should be written without the H, the as- 
piration being left to pronunciation. (A. Cornu- 
tus, p. 2286.) 

x —  §8; Soxparns, Socrates. 

T —— T; Tpitav, Triton. 

&d —— PH; Swevs, Phineus. 

X CH; Xios, Chios. 

¥, at the beginning of a word, by PS; Papaén, 
Psamathe. In the middle of a word, by PS, and 
sometimes by BS; ayis, apsis or absis. 


LATIN WORDS IN GREEK LETTERS. 


§ 17. 


Potysius is the earliest Greek author of note 
in whose works Latin words written in Greek 
characters are to be found. 

The Greeks not unfrequently modified Latin 
proper names; as Aevxvos, Aevxoddos, Idmrdos, for 
Lucius, Lucullus, Publius. Scipio was written 
both Yeczrioy and Sxnriwv, because critov was 
written also cxnrwv. 


1. Vowels. 
A is represented by 4; Agrippa, ’Aypimzas. 
5 
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Tov, otwvev, ovoa, for KotAos KotAov, Tpoirov, OLWYOY, 
guvoisa. Phrynichus says that it is incorrect to 
say poidiov for poidiov. Now, had OI been nothing 
more than I, no resolution would have been pos- 
sible, for I is an indivisible sound. (Trypho, § 15. 
Herodian. in CA. 4, p. 416. Id. Tept povnpous 
AcLews, in D. vol. 1, p. 24.) 

(e) Priscian states that a diphthong consists of 
two sounds, each component part retaining its 
proper sound. 

(f) Sextus calls AI, EI, OT, and everything of 
a similar nature, elements ; but at the same time 
he says that they differ in power from ordinary 
vowels, If by “av 0 rys cpotas pucews eoti” he 
means all the diphthongs, then we must admit 
that AY, EY, and NT were, in his time, sounded 
not unlike the English aw and French ew and 
ou respectively. It is observed here that this 
author is referred to the first half of the third 
century. 


1. Pronunciation of AI, OI. 


AI like 7 in spice, fine, kite, nearly. 

OI like oi in spoil, point, nearly. 

(a) The I in these diphthongs, at the end of a 
word, had an obscure or weak sound; that is, it 
was scarcely audible: but when it was a charac- 
teristic letter, as in the dative or optative, its 
sound was clear or strong. Hence, with respect 
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to accent, they are generally short in all the dia- 
lects except the Doric. 

(b) Thucydides, in his description of the plague 
of Athens, says: 

“In their affliction they remembered this verse 
among other things, as was natural they should, 
—the most aged persons saying that it had been 
sung of old: - 


A Dorian war shall come, and plague with it. 


Now there arose a dispute among men, some as- 
serting that the calamity mentioned in the verse 
had not been called Aouos by the ancients, but 
Ayes. Naturally enough, however, the opinion 
prevailed at this time that the word said was Xou- 
vos; for men adapted their recollections to what 
they then were suffering. But should another 
Dorian war happen after this, and with it a fam- 
ine (Aweos), they will, I think, as a matter of 
course, sing the verse accordingly.” 

Here adecOau, to be sung, wvopacba, to have been 
named, eipnoOa, to have been said, and atcorra, 
they will sing, have reference to the sound of the 
word in question; which shows that Aojues was 
readily distinguished from pos in ordinary pro- 
nunciation, as well as in singing. Had the dis- 
pute been about the orthography of romos or Amos, 
Thucydides would have informed us of the fact. 

(c) Plato derives Sicacoy from S:a-icv by simply 
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inserting K; which implies that AI was composed 
of two sounds. 

(d) According to Quintilian, some of the early 
Romans pronounced the Latin diphthong AE 
hike AI in all cases; just as the Greeks sounded 
their AI. 

(e) Herodian maintains that, although the vow- 
el O is longer than the vowel E, the diphthong 
EI is longer than the diphthong OI, because the 
former is composed of two kindred sounds, where- 
as O and I, being dissimilar sounds, do not coa- 
lesce so easily, and consequently, in the diphthong 
OI, the vowel O does not show all its power. 
From this we learn that in the time of Herodian 
(A. D. 161), the first elementary sound of OI was 
aweak O. (BA. p. 798.) 

(f) Phrynichus observes that we must not say 
"Arxaixov with one I, but ’Adrgxauxov with two, 
which implies that, in his time (say A. D. 175), 
AI had two sounds. 

(g) Terentianus Maurus says that the ancient 
Romans often wrote Caesones with a K (799): 


Saepe Kaesones notabant hac vetusti littera. 


Now the Romans used K only before the vowel 
A(§17). The orthography Kaesones, therefore, 
implies that the Latin AE was not a mere com- 
mixture of A and E, but a true diphthong. And 
as AE corresponds to the Greek AI, the inference 
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is that the first elementary sound of the latter 
also was A. 

(h) Melampus compares the sound of the Di- 
gamma to that of OY and OI, which shows that, 
in his time, the O in the latter diphthong was not 
a silent letter. (§ 9.) 

(1) Priscian expressly states that AE and OE 
were each composed of two sounds. He says fur- 
ther, that when the Greek AI and OI were not 
Latinized into AE and OE, the I was changed 
into its corresponding consonant. Thus, Aias, 
Maia, Tpoia were written Aias, Maia, Troia, and 
pronounced A-yar, Ma-ya, Tro-ya. 

(k) The later Greek grammarians speak of AI 
whose I is sounded, and of AI whose I is a silent 
letter; which shows that AI (short A) consisted 
of two elementary sounds. 


2. Pronunciation of AY, ET. 


Ar like ou in house, pound. 

EY like eh-oo rapidly uttered. 

(a) The Romans represented these diphtheriae 
by AU and EU, not by AY and EY; which 
shows that T, in this case, was not sounded in the 
same manner as when it stood by itself. 

(b) Terentianus Maurus says that the U in the 
Roman diphthongs AU and EU is a vowel corre- 
sponding to the Greek Yin Af and EY. He ob- 
serves further, that AU in aurum sounded like the 
Greek AY in avpvov. 
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(c) The classical Greeks never wrote ay and 
ey for avo and evo, which would have been the 
case, had these diphthongs been the same as a8 
or ad, ef or ed, respectively. 


3. Pronunciation of EI, OY. 


EI like eh-ee rapidly uttered. Later, like ee in 
meet, see, feel. 

OY like oh-oo rapidly uttered. Later, like 
French ou, Italian or Spanish w, or like oo in 
soon, moon, pool. 

(a) In the early alphabets, EI and OY, when 
they originated in prolongation, were represented 
simply by’ E and O respectively. But when the 
second element was a radical or characteristic let- 
ter, they were always written in full. This seems 
to imply that, in the former case, the sound of 
the first element predominated ; in the latter, the 
second element was as distinctly heard as the 
first. (§ 5, 2. 3. 4.) 

During the Alexandrian period, the usual or- 
thography prevailed in all cases; from which it 
may be inferred, that, during that period, both the 
elements of these diphthongs were sounded, with- 
out regard to their origin. (§5, 5.) 

(b) The Romans represented OY by U long. 
On the other hand, the Greeks represented the 
sound of the Latin U commonly by the diphthong 
OY. This seems to imply that, during the Ro- 
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man period, the O was a silent letter. Terentia- 
nus Maurus, however, intimates that the sound of 
U was not absolutely the same as that of OT (U 
complet hunc satis sonum). 

(c) We have already seen that, in the time of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, OY could represent 
the sound of Fav; which shows that, when this 
author flourished, OY was essentially a monoph- 
thong. (§ 9.) 

(d) Herodian says that I is closely related to 
E; hence Ei, the name of E, has the sound of I. 
This proves that, in his time, the diphthong EI 
could not have differed much from long I. In 
another place he says that [the name of ] every 
letter, except. E, begins with the sound of that 
letter; which shows that in Od, the name of O, 
the first letter also was audible. See also Quin- 
tilian, 1, 7, 11, above quoted (§ 5). 

(e) Marius Victorinus remarks that when E 
and I were united, the syllable sounded, in a man- 
ner, like I long. 

(f) In the following epigram of Callimachus, vai- 
x: rhymes with éyet, which proves similarity but not 
identity of sound. If vacys was pronounced pre- 
cisely like éyer, then a trochee cannot be said to 
differ from an iambus; which is untenable. 

CatLim. Epigram. 29: 


Avoavin, ov 8€ vaixe kadds Kados: GANG mpiv elrreiv 
Totto capes, "Hyd dyai tis, "AAAos fxyet. 
7 
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(g) The later Dorians lengthened the first vow- 
el of EI and dropped the second, even when it 
was a characteristic letter. The Bceotians, on the 
other hand, often (not always) lengthened the I 
and dropped the E, but only when the I was a 
characteristic letter. The Romans sometimes fol- 
lowed the former, and sometimes the latter. All 
which shows that in the leading dialect both vow- 
els were audible. 


4, Pronunciation of TI. 


TI like ui in suing, nearly. 

(a) The Romans represented it by YI, which 
shows that the fT was audible. 

(b) Herodian’s rule is that both the vowels of 
TI should be uttered in such a manner as to form 
but one syllable. | 

(c) Terentianus Maurus says that YI was 
sounded like uwein cui [the dative of quis]. 

(d) Priscian intimates that Y in this diphthong 
was a weak consonant, and compares it to w in 
suadeo, suavis, suesco, suetus. This shows that, 
as late as the fifth century, the first element also 
was audible. 

(e) The dialectic form povia: for pviac shows 
that the 7, in this diphthong, retained its pecu- 
liar sound. (§ 20, 4.) 
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5. Pronunciation of AI (long A), HI, Ol. 

AI like ah-e rapidly uttered. Later like A 
long. 

HI like éh-e rapidly uttered. Later like H. 

NI like Gh-e rapidly uttered. Later like 2. 

In all the earlier inscriptions, these diphthongs 
are regularly written in full, AI, HI, QI. In 
those belonging to the first century before Christ, 
they are very often written without the I. In 
those cut after the commencement of our era, and 
in manuscripts, the I is generally omitted. Stra- 
bo recognizes the omission of the I in the dative 
singular, and intimates that, in his time, it was a 
silent letter. Quintilian speaks of its being si- 
lent also in the middle of a word. From these 
facts it is inferred that, during the classical period, 
the I in these diphthongs was not a mere append- 
age. As early, however, as the first century be- 
fore Christ, it was commonly neglected in pro- 
nunciation. 

The early modern Greeks employed the orthog- 
raphy ¢, 9, @; instead of the original az, mm, o1, 
merely because they did not pronounce the I. 
This gave rise to the expression vmroyeypapypevov 
‘Iara, Lota subscriptum. Herodian, Cheeroboscus, 
and Kustathius use wpooypagew, and Quintilian 
uses adscribere, with reference to it. 

In manuscripts written before the fourteenth 
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Bods fxov oviy dxovaotyy, olov To = Kai To P+ adwvoy 8é rd pera 
mpooBoAns xaO” avro pev ovdepiay Exov wry, pera S€ Tay ExdvTor 
riva pwviy yiwdpevoy axovaTov, olov ro T cai to A. Tadra dé diuahéeper 
axynpaci te tov ordéparos Kal rézos Kat Sacurnre Kat Yiddryte Kal 
pykes kat Boaxuryte, ere S€ kat ofvrnre kai Bapurnre Kal THe pécwe. 

Dionys. Hat. de Compos. 14. WUparn pev [8&:adopa], as "Ape- 
ardtevos 6 povorxos drrodaiverat, xa” hv ra pev hwvas amoredei, ra Oe 
Wodous: hovas pev Ta Aeyspeva Hovnevra, épous S€ ra Nowra mavra * 
Aevrépa 8€ nab” fw trav ovnévrov [read ypappdrov?] 4 pev nab? 
€avra yodous diroiovs 87 riwas amoredeiy mecbuke, poifov  cuprypov 7} 
dronrvopov  ToovTrev Twav Adv Fyov Snrorixd. “A Se eorw 
drdons dpoipa dwvris Kal yrodou, Kal ox ola re nxetaOat Kad” éavra, 
Taira pev apwvd ties éxddrecav, Odrepa S€ nuipova. Oi S€ rpixne 
veipavres Tas mpwras Te Kal oTayermders Povyns Suvdpes, Povnevra pey 
éxdAecay doa xat xa” éavra hwveirat cai ped’ érépwv Kai Eat avro- 
TEA Hpipova 8, doa pera Trav hovnévrwy Kpeirrov exeperat, Kab’ 
dauvra 8é€ xeipov re Kal ovx avrotedds: adwva 8€ Goa ovre Tas Tedeias 
ofre Tas iutreAeias dovas exer nad’ éavta, peO’ érépwv dé expo- 
vetTat. 

Maximus VicTorinus, 18. Vocales sunt quae per se effe- 
runtur, et per se syllabam faciunt, id est, sine alterius admini- 
culo; quippe B, C, caeteraeque hujusmodi, nisi consonent, 
proferri non possunt......Consonantium species sunt duae, 
quaedam sunt semivocales, quaedam mutae. Semivocales 
sunt, quae per se syllabam facere non possunt, quarum sunt 
septem, FL MNRSX...... Mutae sunt quae ipsae per se 
proferri non possunt, neque per se syllabam facere ; quarum 
sunt nvem, BC DGHKP QT. 

Priscian. 1,10. Reliquae sunt mutae, ut quibusdam vide- 
tur, numero novem, BCDGHKPQT. Et sunt qui non 
bene hoc nomen putant eas accepisse, cum hae quoque pars 
sunt vocis: qui nesciunt quod ad comparationem bene sonan- 
tium ita sint nominatae...... Sic igitur etiam mutas, non quae 
omnino voce carent, sed quae exiguam partem vocis habent. 
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PRONUNCIATION OF THE VOWELS. 


§ 20. 


There are five long vowels, and five correspond- 
ing short ones. The latter differ from the former 
in time, but not in power. 

Long AHIOT, 
Short AEIOY. 


1. Pronunciation of A. 


A long, like a in far, farm, calm. 

A short, like a in past, grasp, nearly. 

Long A, according to Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus, is the richest of all vowel sounds. Its utter- 
ance requires the mouth to be opened as much as 
possible, and the breath to move in the direction 
of the palate. 


2. Pronunciation of H, E. 


H like French @, as in féte. 

E like short e, as in sell, ferry, nearly. 

(a) H bears the same relation to E that 2 does 
to O. And in all the early alphabets, E and O 
were either long or short (§ 5). 

(b) Dionysius places H next to long A in rich- 
ness of sound, and refers its formation to the root 
of the tongue. He adds, that it requires the mouth 
to be opened moderately. 

(c) Sextus and Terentianus Maurus distinctly 
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assert that'E and H differ from each other in 
time, but not in kind. 

(d) Plato intimates that the Athenian women 
said iuépa instead of sepa, from which he seems 
to infer that originally the Greeks said inépa, 
which afterwards was changed into ¢yépa, and 
finally into %yépa, inasmuch as H and E were re- 
garded as more magnificent than I. In this pas- 
sage, gdavnv, sound, and exadouy, called, relate to 
the pronunciation, and not to the spelling of qyepa ; 
which shows that the first syllable of jyépa dif- 
fered in sound from the corresponding syllable in 
iuepa; that is, H, as such, was not pronounced ~ 
like I, as such. | 

In another place he calls A and H great letters, 
evidently with reference to their noble sounds. 

(e) Herodian remarks that it is incorrect to say 
ynotns for vyotis; thus showing that, in his time, 
'H was different from I in sound. (CA. vol. 3, 
p. 248.) 

(f) Priscian nowhere intimates that H had any 
other sound than that of E long. 


3. Pronunciation of 2, O. 


M like oh, or French eau in beau. 

O like o in confuse, nearly. 

(a) The utterance of , Dionysius says, re- 
quires the mouth to be rounded, and the breath to 
strike upon the extremity of the lips. 
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(b) Herodian observes that it is an error to say 
dirotrorns for dirormatns ; which proves that 2 was 
distinguished from O in pronunciation. (CA. 
vol. 3, p. 254.) 


4, Pronunciation of T. 


f long, like French vw. But when it formed the 
second element of a diphthong, it had the sound 
of 00 in book. (See below.) 

(a) Dionysius informs us that Y is less full than 
, inasmuch as its utterance requires a greater 
compression of the lips, which causes its sound to 
be choked and narrow. 

(b) The fact that the Romans adopted Y in 
Greek words shows that their U could not ex- 
press its peculiar, though kindred, sound. 

(c) Cornutus thinks it unnecessary to write an 
H before Y (the Latin Y) at the beginning of a 
word, for, in that case, this vowel contains the 
aspiration within itself. This must refer to the 
breathing which the great compression of the lips 
naturally generates. — 

(f) Heraclides and others say that the Boo- 
tians prefixed an O to Y,1in which case OY was 
long or short, according as the original Y was 
long or short; that is, the O in this pseudo-diph- 
thong is nothing more than an orthographical 


mark. Thus, in ovda for brn, OF is long because 
6 
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the f was long; in ovdwp for vdwp, OT is short be- 
cause the Y was short. 

Priscian observes that this orthography was 
employed by the olians (meaning the Boeotians 
and perhaps the Laconians), in order to denote 
the Aolic sound of T, which was the same as that 
of the Latin U. Now this Holic sound of f 
could have been no other than that of the English 
00 in moon, book, which sound, after f became the 
representative of the sound now given to the 
French u, the Beeotians indicated by prefixing an 
Oto it. (Compare French wu and ow.) 

In the Beeotic inscriptions, TY, in radical sylla- 
bles, is commonly (not always) preceded by an O; 
thus, acovrla, tovxa, covr, covyypagos, couyxepeict, 
Aovovotos, IlovAeéas, TovOcas. 

Hesychius attributes to the Laconians a num- 
ber of words written with an O before the original 
Y; from which it is inferred that they sometimes 
followed the example of the Beeotians in this par- 
ticular, although the fact is not formally recog- 
nized-by the grammarians. Thus, 

Kapova, kapva. Aaxwves. 

povxnpoBas, Kapvoxaraxtns. 

puKnpos, apuvydadyn. twes S¢ pda Kapva. .Com- 
pare Athen. 2, 40, p. 53 b. wouxnpous yap Ad- 
Kawves KadovaL Ta apuydara, 

poviat, oK@AHKES OL ryevopevos ev TOIs Kpéacw. For 


poutan, 
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According to Marius Victorinus, the Romans 

* sometimes prefixed an O to U long for the sake 

of marking its quantity; as lowmen for lumen. 
(Compare the next paragraph, c.) 


5. Pronunciation of I. 


I long, like 7 in machine, marine, police. 

I short, like 2 in mirror, miss, fill, nearly. 

(a) Dionysius regards I as the least of the vow- 
els. The teeth are chiefly employed in its forma- 
tion. 

(b) According to Plato, I is adapted to tenuity 
or subtilty. 

(c) Nigidius, Quintilian, and others, state that 
the Greeks prefixed an E silent to I long when 
they wished to indicate its quantity. The pseudo- 
diphthong EI arising from this practice frequent- 
ly occurs in ancient inscriptions of authority ; as, 
B. nn. 170 TWoredaias. 1688, 40 aoreion. 186 
Eici8oros. R. nn. 42 Arecrpédouvs. 115 TesOpaccos. 
123 Tecipaxos. 

In inscriptions written after the commencement 
of our era, EI is often found even for I short; as 
B. nn. 254 yupvaceapynoas. 353 Tetrov. Such 
barbarisms, however, are not recognized by the 
ancient grammarians. 

The Romans often imitated the Greeks in this 
absurd mode of marking the quantity of I. 


Puato, Cratyl. p. 418 C. Of wadaoi of Huerepor rae “lara Kal 
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metro, ut Sappho, addAa rud eAOere roruvar’ epwra. Similiter mArAuv 
disyllabum invenitur apud eosdem, cum YI non est dipthongus. 

Id.1,50. Diphthongi autem dicuntur, quod binos phthongos, 
hoc est, voces comprehendunt. Nam singulae vocales suas 
voces habent, ut AE diphthongus, quando a poétis per diaere- 
sin profertur, secundum Graecos per A et J scribitur, ut aulai, 
pictai, pro aulae, pictae...... In Graecis vero, quotiens hujus- 
cemodi fit apud nos diaeresis penultimae syllabae, J pro dupli- 
ci consonante accipitur, ut Maja Maia, Ajar Aias. 

Id. 1,53. OE est quando per diaeresin profertur in Grae- 
cis nominibus et Graecam servat scripturam. Pro O enim et 
I ponitur, quae tamen, sicut supradictum est, locum obtinet 
duplicis consonantis, ut Troja pro Tpoia, Maja pro Maia. 

Id. De x11. vers. Aen. 33. Cur Troja, cum apud Graecos 
diphthongum OI in priore habeat syllaba non servat etiam apud 
nos? Quia in disyllabis, in quibus AI vel OI diphthongi ante- 
cedunt apud Graecos sequente vocali, diaeresin solent facere 
Latini plerumque, et pro consonante duplici accipere J, et eam 
a priore subtrahere syllaba, et adjungere sequenti. 

BA. p. 1186, § 27. Aci 8€ ywoonew Gre of pev ypappareol os 
mpos thy exhovnow amoS\émovres Aéyouot Td I dvexpovyrov eivat, 
jvika eipeOne wera ToD A pakpod } pera rod H 7 pera tov Q, oiopy 
Tat Xpvont, Tat copa:, rt Aiveiac~ of S€ povorkol cal rns axpBeias 
dpovrifovres Aéyovow Ste exoveirac péev ove eLaxoverar de dia 1d 
peyeOos Trav paxpav pavnérrar. 

Cuorrososcus, in BA. p. 1214. Ai pév yap abray [rav &- 
bOsyyer| eiot war’ émxparevay, ai b€ xara dicEodov, ai d€ xara xpacw. 
Kai kara wey émixpareiay ciow Os emi ris HI dipOdyyou rijs d:a rou H 
kal I An THs a kal THs AI vi éxovons Th I dvexpdynrov: emt rov- 

5 | ! émikparei kal avrés é£axoverat, 


be Kara xpaow d€ eiow as 
EY - émi rovrev yap ovykip- 
play davyv dppdfovaay 

Kart d:€£odor S€ eioev 


14 Kal ris OY ths dia rou 
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“a a ~ ’ 
Q nat Y Kat ris YI ris Sia rod Y Kal + émt rovrwy yap xwpis deoverat 
6 pbdyyos tov évds havyevros, Tovr’ Ears Tov I, Kat ywpis Tov érépov 
ii e 
hwvnevtos, otov vnvaiv, vids, wuTds, — 
‘ 
Evré pu wiros avnp, 
« > ~ 
avrt tov 6 aitds. "“Emecdy obv 4 AI Sid@oyyos 7 exwvotca to I kat 
9 OI SipOoyyos ore Kar’ emuxpatedy eiow obre kara dieEodov ovre 
bS “ , eA a > , -" 9 , a , 
kata Kpaowy, eixdtos, Somep eotepnOncay tov iSiwpartos tav SipOoyyav, 
éorepnOnoav Kat Tov xpdvou Tov maperropevou Tais dupOdyyots. 
EusTATRIUS, p. 963. : ’Ev d€ rét wirds avnp, iyouv 6 airds, ioré 
ov Ore 7 QY SipOoyyos ev pude pev Neer kara SidAvow mpoadyerat dre- 
ra ? eo , e , oY e oo ~ 9 Y ”~ e aA > 
E0dixas, otov Owipdowos 6 Oavydotos, kal EwiTov avTi Tov E€avTov: ev 


dé Suot AcEeoe Kexparat Tat Adyou THS TvvatpEeTews. 


BREATHINGS. 
§ DF - 


The weak consonant, or breathing, the utter- 
ance of which requires the vocal organs to be put 
in the same position as that required for the ut- 
terance of a vowel, is the corresponding conso- 
nant, or breathing, of that vowel. Thus, 

A has the smooth breathing 4 for its correspond- 
ing consonant, which in the Shemitic alphabet is 
denoted by Aleph. 

E has the rough breathing +, corresponding to 
the Shemitic He, the Latin or English H. 

H has the Shemitic Hheth. In Greek, the 
rough breathing is the only substitute for it. * 

I, as a consonant, is equivalent to the Shemitic 
Yod, the Latin J, or the English Y in ye, yet, yarn, 
you. 
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repta vel producta, cum EI diphthongo, qua veteres Latini ute- 
bantur ubique loco J longae. 

Id. 1, 36. ‘Ponitur haec eadem litera [U] in Graecis no- 
minibus modo loco OY diphthongi, ut Musa pro Motoa, modo 
pro O correpta ut Homerus pro “Oynpos, pro eadem producta, 
ut fur pro dop...... In plerisque tamen oles secuti hoc fa- 
cimus. Illi enim @ovydrnp pro Ovydrnp, OY corripientes, vel 
magis ¥ sono U soliti sunt pronuntiare, ideoque ascribunt O non 
ut diphthongum faciant, sed ut sonum ¥ Aeolicum ostendant. 
. +++. Quod nos secuti, U modo correptam modo productam 
habemus, quamvis videatur OY diphthongi sonum habere. 

Id.-1, 50. I quoque apud antiquos post E ponebatur et EI 
diphthongum faciebat, quam pro omni I longa scribebant more 
antiquo Graecorum. | 

BA. p. T7179. Aéov 8€ éore (yricat, ei dpa ro O 7d mporiOépevoy 
mapa Bowrois tou Y Suva txet otorxeiov. Kal ore eimet ore ovx 
yer Suvapuy orotxelov, GAA POdyyos povoy eotiv. “Ore yap ove exer 
Svvapew orotxeiov SyAov, eye mporepxopevov tov ¥ toy avrov xpovoy 
guAdarre. Kat yap domep ro kuves cuverradpevoy exe To Y, ovTH 


kat TO KOUVES GUVEedTaApeny Exe. THY KOY ovAAaBny. 


PRONUNCIATION OF THE DIPHTHONGS. 


§ 24. 


SEVEN diphthongs begin with a short vowel, 
and six with along one. The latter differ from 
the former only in the prolongation of the first 
vowel. 

AI AT, EI ET, OI OY, TI, two short vowels. 

AI AY, HI AY, NI NT, —, a long and a short. 

(a) When a diphthong arose from syneresis, 
the presumption is that the elementary sounds 
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remained unchanged. Thus AI in the monosyl- 
lable zais differed from AI in the dissyllable zais 
in the greater rapidity of utterance, but not in 
the nature of its component parts. 7 

The same remark applies to ’Aidns “Asdns, aiens 
aikns, dicow dioow, ni~a niEa, aw ado, ypaidcvov ypate 
Siov, Sdios Sa10s, Syios Sieos, Sais Sdus, U ed, Opni€ 
Opn, KArnis KANUS, Gis ots, dlowat olopar, wika avka, 
paidios pasdios. | 

Also to the endings of the dative singular, a, 
Ml, Gl, Oly El, Ul. 

Also to the endings aos ata avov, evos eva evo, 
ELVOS ELVN ELVOV, OLOS OLA OLOV, WLOS WLA LOY, ELONS, ELdLOY, 
of substantives and adjectives. 

(b) In verbs beginning with a diphthong, the 
augment affected only the first vowel, which shows 
that that vowel was distinctly heard; as airo jroup, 
dicaw nika, avéw nifov, eixalw Hixacpat, evdw nudop, 
OLK® WLKOUD. 

(c) Contractions like the following necessarily 
imply that both vowels were audible: kai eyo 
Kayo, Kal €lTa KaiTAa, TOU avTéov TwWUTEOV, of Addox 
@ANoL, of euot bvpol, Tipdets TYysais, Tiants TLpaLs, 
Tipaos Tipats, Snroews Snrois, Snronus Syrois, Sidones 
dudaus. 

(d) According to Trypho, Herodian, and oth- 
ers, the /Kolians sometimes resolved a diphthong 
into its component parts, even when it did not 
arise from syneresis. Thus, xovdos Kotdov, Ipoi- 
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Tov, oiwvev, dda, for KolrAos KotAoU, Tpoirov, OLWYOV, 
avvoisa. Phrynichus says that it is incorrect to 
say poidiov for poidvov. Now, had OI been nothing 
more than I, no resolution would have been pos- 
sible, for I is an indivisible sound. (Trypho, § 15. 
Herodian. in CA. 4, p. 416. Id. Tlept povnpous 
NeFews, in D. vol. 1, p. 24. ) 

(e) Priscian states that a diphthong consists of 
two sounds, each component part retaining its 
proper sound. 

(f) Sextus calls AI, EI, OT, and everything of 
a similar nature, elements ; but at the same time 
he says that they differ in power from ordinary 
vowels. If by “av 0 ris dpuotas pucews eott” he 
means all the diphthongs, then we must admit 
that AT, EY, and NT were, in his time, sounded 
not unlike the English aw and French eu and 
ou respectively. It is observed here that this 
author is referred to the first half of the third 
century. 


1. Pronunciation of AI, OI. 

AI like 7 in spice, fine, kite, nearly. 

OI like ot in spoil, point, nearly. 

(a) The I in these diphthongs, at the end of a 
word, had an obscure or weak sound; that is, it 
was scarcely audible: but when it was a charac- 
teristic letter, as in the dative or optative, its 
sound was clear or strong. Hence, with respect 
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to accent, they are generally short in all the dia- 
lects except the Doric. 

(b) Thucydides, in his description of the plague 
of Athens, says: 

“In their affliction they remembered this verse 
among other things, as was natural they should, 
— the most aged persons saying that it had been 
sung of old: - 


A Dorian war shall come, and plague with it. 


Now there arose a dispute among men, some as- 
serting that the calamity mentioned in the verse 
had not been called Aocucs by the ancients, but 
Aywos. Naturally enough, however, the opinion 
prevailed at this time that the word said was Ao 
pos; for men adapted their recollections to what 
they then were suffering. But should another 
Dorian war happen after this, and with it a fam- 
ine (Ayes), they will, I think, as a matter of 
course, sing the verse accordingly.” 

Here aidecOar, to be sung, wvopacOa, to have been 
named, eipnoOa, to have been said, and aucorta, 
they will sing, have reference to the sound of the 
word in question; which shows that Aouucs was 
readily distinguished from Xpds in ordinary pro- 
nunciation, as well as in singing. Had the dis- 
pute been about the orthography of ropes or Mpos, 
Thucydides would have informed us of the fact. - 

(c) Plato derives 8écarov from S:a-iov by simply 
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inserting K; which implies that AI was composed 
of two sounds, 

(d) According to Quintilian, some of the early 
Romans pronounced the Latin diphthong AE 
like AI in all cases; just as the Greeks sounded 
their AI. 

(e) Herodian maintains that, although the vow- 
el O is longer than the vowel E, the diphthong 
EI is longer than the diphthong OI, because the 
former is composed of two kindred sounds, where- 
as O and I, being dissimilar sounds, do not coa- 
lesce so easily, and consequently, in the diphthong 
OI, the vowel O does not show all its power. 
From this we learn that in the time of Herodian 
(A. D. 161), the first elementary sound of OI was 
aweak O. (BA. p. 798.) 

(f) Phrynichus observes that we must not say 
"Arxaixov with one I, but *AdKxauxov with two, 
which implies that, in his time (say A. D. 175), 
AI had two sounds. 

(g) Terentianus Maurus says that the ancient 
Romans often wrote Caesones with a K (799): 


Saepe Kaesones notabant hac vetusti littera. 


Now the Romans used K only before the vowel 
A (§17). The orthography Kaesones, therefore, 
implies that the Latin AE was not a mere com- 
mixture of A and E, but a true diphthong. And 
as AE corresponds to the Greek AI, the inference 
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is that the first elementary sound of the latter 
also was A. 

(h) Melampus compares the sound of the Di- 
gamma to that of OF and OI, which shows that, 
in his time, the O in the latter diphthong was not 
a silent letter. (§ 9.) 

(i) Priscian expressly states that AE and OE 
were each composed of two sounds. He says fur- 
ther, that when the Greek AI and OI were not 
Latinized into AE and OE, the I was changed 
into its corresponding consonant. Thus, Alas, 
Maia, Tpoia were written Aias, Maia, Troia, and 
pronounced A-yar, Ma-ya, Tro-ya. 

(k) The later Greek grammarians speak of AI 
whose I is sounded, and of AI whose I is a silent 
letter ; which shows that AI (short A) consisted 
of two elementary sounds. 


2. Pronunciation of AT, ET. 


Af like ou in house, pound. 

ET? like eh-oo rapidly uttered. 

(a) The Romans represented these divh¢honss 
by AU and EU, not by AY and EY; which 
shows that TY, in this case, was not sonaded in the 
same manner as when it stood by itself. 

(b) Terentianus Maurus says that the U in the 
Roman diphthongs AU and EU is a vowel corre- 
sponding to the Greek Yin AT and EY. He ob- 
serves further, that AU in auwrum sounded like the 
Greek AT in avpvsov. 
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(c) The classical Greeks never wrote ay and 
ey for avo and evo, which would have been the 
case, had these diphthongs been the same as a8 
or ad, ef or ed, respectively. 


3. Pronunciation of EI, OY. 


EI like eh-ee rapidly uttered. Later, like ee in 
meet, see, feel. 

OY like oh-oo rapidly uttered. Later, like 
French ou, Italian or Spanish w, or like oo in 
soon, moon, pool. 

(a) In the early alphabets, EI and OY, when 
they originated in prolongation, were represented 
simply by E and O respectively. But when the 
second element was a radical or characteristic let- 
ter, they were always written in full. This seems 
to imply that, in the former case, the sound of 
the first element predominated ; in the latter, the 
second element was as distinctly heard as the 
first. (§ 5, 2. 3. 4.) 

During the Alexandrian period, the usual or- 
thography prevailed in all cases; from which it 
may be inferred, that, during that period, both the 
elements of these diphthongs were sounded, with- 
out regard to their origin. (§5, 5.) 

(b) The Romans represented OY by U long. 
On the other hand, the Greeks represented the 
sound of the Latin U commonly by the diphthong 
OY. ‘This seems to imply that, during the Ro- 
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man period, the O was a silent letter. Terentia- 
nus Maurus, however, intimates that the sound of 
U was not absolutely the same as that of OF (U 
complet hunc satis sonum). 

(c) We have already seen that, in the time of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, OY could represent 
the sound of Fav; which shows that, when this 
author flourished, OT was essentially a monoph- 
thong. (§ 9.) 

(d) Herodian says that I is closely related to 
E; hence E?, the name of E, has the sound of I. 
This proves that, in his time, the diphthong EI 
could not have differed much from long I. In 
another place he says that [the name of | every 
letter, except. E, begins with the sound of that 
letter; which shows that in Od, the name of O, 
the first letter also was audible. See also Quin- 
tilian, 1, 7, 11, above quoted (§ 5). 

(e) Marius Victorinus remarks that when E 
and I were united, the syllable sounded, in a man- 
ner, like I long. 

(f) In the following epigram of Callimachus, vac- 
x: rhymes with éyec, which proves similarity but not 
identity of sound. If vatys was pronounced pre- 
cisely like eye, then a trochee cannot be said to 
differ from an iambus; which is untenable. 

Catuim. Epigram. 29: 


Avoavin, ov 8€ vaixe xadds Kadds> GANG mply elzreiy 
Tovro capas, "Hy dnai tis, “AAAos Exes. 
7 
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(g) The later Dorians lengthened the first vow- 
el of EI and dropped the second, even when it 
was a characteristic letter. The Bcoeotians, on the 
other hand, often (not always) lengthened the I 
and dropped the E, but only when the I was a 
characteristic letter. The Romans sometimes fol- 
lowed the former, and sometimes the latter. All 
which shows that in the leading dialect both vow- 
els were audible. 


4, Pronunciation of TI. 


TI like wi in suing, nearly. 

(a) The Romans represented it by YI, which 
shows that the Y was audible. 

(b) Herodian’s rule is that both the vowels of 
TI should be uttered in such a manner as to form 
but one syllable. | 

(c) Terentianus Maurus says that YI was 
sounded like wiin cui [the dative of quis]. 

(d) Priscian intimates that f in this diphthong 
was a weak consonant, and compares it to uw in 
suadeo, suavis, suesco, suetus. This shows that, 
as late as the fifth century, the first element also 
was audible. 

(e) The dialectic form povias for pias shows 
that the YT, in this diphthong, retained its pecu- 
liar sound. (§ 20, 4.) 
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d. Pronunciation of AI (long A), HI, Al. 


AI like ah-e rapidly uttered. Later like A 
long. 

HI like éh-e rapidly uttered. Later like H. 

NI like oh-e rapidly uttered. Later like 2. 

In all the earlier inscriptions, these diphthongs 
are regularly written in full, AI, HI, QI. In 
those belonging to the first century before Christ, 
they are very often written without the I. In 
those cut after the commencement of our era, and 
in manuscripts, the I is generally omitted. Stra- 
bo recognizes the omission of the I in the dative 
singular, and intimates that, in his time, it was a 
silent letter. Quintilian speaks of its being si- 
lent also in the middle of a word. From these 
facts it is inferred that, during the classical period, 
the I in these diphthongs was not a mere append- 
age. As early, however, as the first century be- 
fore Christ, it was commonly neglected in pro- 
nunciation. 

The early modern Greeks employed the orthog- 
raphy @, 7, », instead of the original au, m4, os, 
merely because they did not pronounce the I. 
This gave rise to the expression voyeypaypévov 
‘Iara, Lota subscriptum. Herodian, Cheroboscus, 
and Eustathius use mpocypagev, and Quintilian 
uses adscribere, with reference to it. 

In manuscripts written before the fourteenth 
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‘century, this I, if written at all, is annexed to the 
preceding vowel ; thus, az, 74, ws. 

The expressions, Si@Ooyyou xvpiat, proper diph- 
thongs, and SipOoyyor Kataxpnotixai, improper diph- 
thongs, and vroyeypaypévov Iara, occur in the latest 
Byzantine grammarians. 

The transcribers of the Byzantine period com- 
mitted a number of errors with reference to these 
diphthongs, some of which still remain uncor- 
rected. 

(a) When two words were to be united, by 
crasis, into one, if the first ended in a diphthong, 
the second vowel («, v) of that diphthong was 
dropped before the contraction was effected. (CA. 
vol. 4, pp. 200. 343.) 

B. nn. 29 tapyeio for rot ’Apyeio. 39 traodAdkov 
for tau’ AroAdov. 2554, 181 xaprepe for nab “Aprte- 
pv. 3044 rhrapye for tHe erapy. 3047 xpmaweopev 
for xat émratvéopev. 

The I of course retains its place when it be- 
longs to the second of the syllables to be con- 
tracted; as xa:ta for Kal elra. 

(b) The adverbial endings -nov, -ac. were writ- 
ten without the I. (CA. vol. 2.1. p.157.) B.nn. 
87. 158 A. 2374, 3 °A@qunow. F. p. 111 “Aypuajor, 
‘Arwrennot. KR. n. 53 ’Orvpriacu. 

(c) The Attic ending -ns of the contracted nom- 
inative plural of nouns in -evs was, according to 
Terentianus Maurus (453 — 455), written simply 


“ns : 
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Inde vertunt hanc in ’Hra saepe diphthongon Graii, 

Quando, quos imzeis solebant aut ’Ayapveis dicere, 

Laevigant, immjsque potius aut "Ayapyjs nominant. 
See also BA. p. 1195. In an inscription con- 
taining the name of Nausinicus, the archon (see 
above, § 4, p. 15), this ending is simply HS; thus, 
Col. 1, 1. 61 Xanrkidijs; 1. 62 "Epetpuns; 1. 69 Arjs. 
Col. 2,1. 12 ‘Ea jriajs; Ul. 19. 26 Kapdaseo, Avec, 
for Kap@avjs, 4ijs (§ 5, 1). The same inscription 
contains adAwe tpoTwt, ZapyoOpauc.... , Opuixns, 
which show that the I was not accidentally omit- 
ted in -7s. In another Attic inscription, B. 2. 
455, we have aaAvvjs. Eustathius, however, as- 
serts (p. 50) that this ending was written with 
an I after the H. 

(d) The aorist of verbs in -aive, -acpw ended in 
-nva OY -ava, -npa or -apa, without the I, because 
this tense is formed from the simple root. (CA. 
vol. 4, p. 173.) B. nn. 175 wypavas. 1907, a, 
dpato. 2374, 28 avednvev. 29538 eruper, erapas. 

(e) The second perfects S€dya, peunva, repyva, 
aéonpa, xéxnva Were written without the I, because 
they come from the roots da-, pav-, pav-, cap-, yav-. 
(CA. vol. 4, p. 190.) 

({) The perfect of aipw is jpxa, hppa. B. n. 
3137, 42 7pAw. 

(g) The ending of the contracted infinitive of 
verbs in -aw was written -av -7jv, not -aw qv. (CA. 
vol. 2.1, p. 310.) B.nn. 2569 rywav. 2919 reps jopav. 

vw 
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2058 B, 53 xatacxevay (future). 3069, 2 ty. R. 
n. 250, 19. 20 eav. 

In the following cases the I is improperly 
omitted. 

(h) In the adverbial datives in HI, Doric AI. 
(Eustath. pp. 173. 1251.) B. nn. 2483 dra xa 
xpnitn, Doric. 2554, 56 dni.’ 

(i) In the Epic ending -n¢: of the dative. (CA. 
vol. 1. 1, p. 360.) 

(k) In the epic ending -no: of the third person 
singular of the subjunctive active. (Hustath. p. 
1006. ) 

(1) In dys from dnui. (Eustath. p. 1578. CA. 
vols. 1.1, p. 482; 2. 1, p. 311.) 

(m) In the endings -dos, dvov, contracted from 
-oios, -wiov. (CA. vol. 2.1, pp. 49. 286.) B. nn. 
2236 Kaos. 3538, 19 pntpaws. RK. nn. 22 ca- 
tpwins. 132 Kavor. 

(n) In e.0v, animal. (CA. vol. 2.1, p. 216.) 
B. nn. 2448, I, 12 fScr0ov. 3588 dvaifanos. 

(0) In f«dsov, the diminutive of fur. (CA. 
vol. 2.1, p. 121.) 

(p) In epwidios, heron. (CA. vol. 2. 1, p. 214.) 

(q) In xAnf, contracted from «drnivo, which 
comes from «rcifo. The contracted ev-«r€ ilo, 
with an EI, occurs in an inscription (B. n. 175), 
which Boeckh unnecessarily changes into ev-«Ar7 0 
fw. The original root is «XeF-, found in the de- 
rivative «réFos (§ 9, 1). 
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(r) In papa, prow. (CA. vol. 2. 1, p. 196.) 

(s) In cafe, to save. B. nn. 2448, 1, 7 carfo- 
pevas dative. 5775, 30 xatecar~apes. Hesychius 
has azeécokev. 

(t) In ypnifw, to need, want. B.n. 2483 dra 
Ka xpnutn. 

(u) ‘Nov, egg, ovum, was written also adr. 
(CA. vol. 2. 1, p. 281.) 


6. Pronunciation of AT (long A), HY, QY. 


AT like ah-oo rapidly uttered. 

HY like éh-go rapidly uttered. 

TY like 6-00 rapidly uttered. 

These diphthongs are of rare occurrence. NT 
is not found in radical syllables; it owes its exist- 
ence entirely to contraction; thus, wpwvéav for 
mpoavoav, wutos for 6 av’tos, wipimidn for & Evpuridn. 

As to wv in the Ionic words eyewvrov, cewvtov, 
ewuTov, Owupa, and tpwupya, for ewavtod, ceavTov, éav- 
Tov, Oavpa, tpavya, they, according to the gramma- 
rians, constitute two syllables, wi; thus, éuewirod, 
gewiTov, EwiTod, Owipa, Ttpwiwa; and the analogy of 
such Ionic forms as BaowArnin, onyuniov, KrnIis, His, 
nite, ypnis, Mniwv, seems to add to the weight of 
the traditional. orthography. 


Tuucyb. 2, 54. "Ev 8€ rae xaxds, ofa eixds, dvepyncbnoay xal 


rovde Tov Emous hackortes of mpeoButepor dda ader Oat, 
"Het Awptaxds méAepos Kat Aowuds dp avrar. 


"Eyévero pev ovv eps trois avOpamas py Aotwoy dvouacGa év rae 
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€res td TGv madat@v, GAda Atpov, evixnoe Se emt tov mapdvros 
eixdtws, Aotpov eipnoOa: of yap avOpwroe mpos a Emacxov Thy 
pynpny emovouvto. “Hy 8€ ye, oipat, more dAAos méAenos KaraddBne 
Awpixds srovde votepos, Kal EvpBae yevéeoOat Atpov, Kata Td eikds 
OUTwS divovTat. 

Puiato, Cratyl. p. 412 D, E. "Emmet 38° ody émirpomeves ta dda 
mavra Staidy, tovto Td dvopa €xANOn dpbas Sikatov, evoropias 
€vexa thy Tou K dvvapiw mpooAaBev. 

Strabo, 14, 1, 41, p, 648 (Casaub.). Woddot yap xapis roo I 
ypapovoe tas Sorixas, cat, exBaddovoi ye 1d bos hvotkyy airiay ovx 
Exov. 

QuintiL. 1,'7, 18. AZ syllabam, cujus secundam nunc E 
literam ponimus, varie per A et J efferebant, quidam semper 
ut Graeci: quidam singulariter tantum, cum in dativum vel 
genitivum casum incidissent, unde pictat vestis, et aulai, Vir- 
gilius, amantissimus vetustatis, carminibus inserulit. | 

Id. 1,7, 17. Sicut in Graecis accidit adjectione I literae 
quam non solum dativis casibus in parte ultima adscribunt, sed 
quibusdam etiam interponunt, ut in Anorp, quia etymologia ex 
divisione inter syllabas facta desideret eam literam. 

Henopian. in BA. pp. 798. 800. Totro yap [r6 I] ovyyee - 
yedy Twa exer mpos TO E, kal Seixyvvow ex tov tiv exhavnow tov I 
€ivat Gvopa Tov E ypdpuparos. 

Id. in CA. vol. 3, p. 251. Wanpperotow of Siacpodvres 7d 
puta, vids, tpicvAdaBov: Set yap duddrepa cuvaipeiy Adyot ToLov- 
To: Ore Td I pera tov ¥ rarrépevoy ovderore Statpetrat ovdé ywpilerae 
kat auto, dAAd TO ¥ cuvexdbwvetrat Kai yiverat pia dipOoyyos 7 YI. 

PHRYNICHUS. "AAkaixov dtopa, 8 évds I od xpy A€yew, 
GAN’ ev row Svoiv, "AAKaukdy, TpoxauKoy, Kat apxatukoy. 

SExtTus, advers. Gram. 5. Kai dvactpopas éoeobai twa hacw 
emo. Tov pitocopav mrelova aroxeta Scadopoy Exovra Svvapww Trav 
ovis mapadiopevwrv, oiov kat rd AI kal rd OY kal wav & rijs 
époias éott picews. TO yap orotxeiov xpiréov padtota Gre oToLxeEtov 
€orw €k tov aovvOerov Kal povorrotdy éxew POdyyov, oles eat 6 Tod 


A xai E kat O xai ray Aowray. *Emet ovv 6 rov AI rai EI hboyyos 
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drAovs dort kat povoedys, €orat xal tavta ororxeia. Texpnprov 8€ 
Tis dadornros kal povoewdeias Td AexOnoopevoy. ‘O pev yap auvvOeros 
POoyyos ovx olos dmapynjs mpooninres tHe aicOnoe. TorovTos aype 
réXous mapapeve mépuxev, Gd\Ad Kata maparacw ératpowovTa. ‘O dé 
dm ovs Kal dvrws TOU aTotxeiov Adyov ~xwy Tovavriov dn’ apxns pexpt 
réXous dperaBoros €or. Olov rov pevy PA Odyyou év mapatdcet 
mpoepopevov SyAov ws ox OGavTws abrov KaTa THY MpwOTNY TpoTTw- 
ow avrirnverat  atcOnows Kal Kara Tiv TeXevTaiay, GAXG Kat’ dpyas 
pev tnd tas P éexhorvncews xivnOnoera, peraviis 8€ eLadancbelons 
auris, eiAckptvovs THs Tou A Suvdpews momncetat THY avTiAnYuw. “Obev 
ovx dy ein orotxeiov rd PA, xal may éoixds avtat. Ei 8€ roy rov AI 
Pboyyov Aéyouey, ovdev Exrat TowovTov, GAN oloy an’ dpyxis é£axoverat 
Tis hovis iSiwpa rovovroy cai emi réde. “Dore aroixeiov €orat 7d 
AI, Tovrovu 8€ ovtws €xovros, emet cai 6 tov EI POdyyos cat 6 rov OY 
povoerdis Kat aovvOeros kal aperdBodos €& apxis dypt réXous AapBd- 
veTat, €orat kat odTos arotxeioy. . 

Id. ibid. 9. Try yap épOcypadiay dacw dv trpror xetaOat rporots, 
MOTOTHTL, ToLoTHTt, peptopat. Tlocornte pév ovv Gray (nrapev ei tais 
Corixais mpooOeréov TOT. Kat evydAcvoy cal evddivas roc I 
povoy ypamreoy # ri EI. 

TERENTIANUS Maurus, 426 — 429. 

AU et EU cum copulamus, U secundum jungimus, 
In vicem Graecae: quod ¥ subdita vocalis U. 
Graeca diphthongos sed OY literis nostris vacat : 
Sola vocalis quod U complet hunc satis sonum. 

Id. ibid. 481. 482. 

AU tamen capere videtur saepe productum sonum, 
Auspices cum dico et aurum, sive Graecus aipior. 
Id. ibid. 768: 
Tvia cum dicunt et vias tale quid cuz sonet. 

Marius Vicrorinvs, p. 2458. I autem longum quodam- 
modo sonat cum et E et I junctum est. 

Priscian. 1, 37. S quoque antecedente et sequente A vel 
E, hoc idem saepe fit, ut suadeo, suavis, suesco, suetus, quod 
apud Aeoles quoque YI saepe patitur, et amittit vim literae in 
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metro, ut Sappho, adAa rus’ eAGere wortcar’ epwra. Similiter rprvs 
disyllabum invenitur apud eosdem, cum YI non est dipthongus. 

Id. 1,50. Diphthongi autem dicuntur, quod binos phthongos, 
hoc est, voces comprehendunt. Nam singulae vocales suas 
voces habent, ut AE diphthongus, quando a poétis per diaere- 
sin profertur, secundum Graecos per A et J scribitur, ut aulai, 
pictai, pro aulae, pictae...... In Graecis vero, quotiens hujus- 
cemodi fit apud nos diaeresis penultimae syllabae, I pro dupli- 
ci consonante accipitur, ut Maja Maia, Ajax Alas. 

Id. 1, 53. OE est quando per diaeresin profertur in Grae- 
cis nominibus et Graecam servat scripturam. Pro O enim et 
I ponitur, quae tamen, sicut supradictum est, locum obtinet 
duplicis consonantis, ut Troja pro Tpoia, Maja pro Maia. 

Id. De xi. vers. Aen. 33. Cur Troja, cum apud Graecos 
diphthongum OI in priore habeat syllaba non servat etiam apud 
nos? Quia in disyllabis, in quibus AI vel OI diphthongi ante- 
cedunt apud Graecos sequente vocali, diaeresin solent facere 
Latini plerumque, et pro consonante duplici accipere J, et eam 
a priore subtrahere syllaba, et adjungere sequenti. 

BA. p. 1186, § 27. Act 8€ yuwdoxew dre of pév ypappartixol ws 
mpos thy exporvnow amoSdemovres N€yovot Td I avexavytoy eivat, 
qvixa ebpebie } pera tov A paxpov # pera tov H # pera rov Q, oiov 
Ta. Xpvont, Tat copa, Tat Alveiac> of S€ povorkoi kal THs axpiBeias 
povrifovres Néyovow Sre exhwveiras pev ovx eEaxoverar de dia 7d 
peyeOos trav paxpav pwrnévrov. 

Cuorerososcus, in BA. p. 1214. Ai peév yap airay [ray d- 
POdyyov] iol kar’ emixpdreay, al b€ xara dtéEodoy, ai d€ Kata xpaow. 
Kai xara peév émexpatrecay eiow ws émt rs HI &iPOdyyou ris dia tov H 
kat I kai ths QI nal ris AI ris éxovons 76 I dvexdvnrov: emt rov- 
rav yap 6 POdyyos Tov évds havnevros éemixparet Kal avros éfaxoverat, 
oloy tHe “EXévnt, THt Kadi, THE Mndeias. Kara xpaow d€ ciow os 
ext tis OY SipOdyyou cat trys AY kal ths EY + én rovrwy yap ovykip- 
voow €avta ra Sv0 hovnevta Kal droredovat play hoviy dppdoveay 
trois Ovo hawnecww, oloyv avrAds, evxopat, odros. Kara d:éfodor d€ etow 


as én ris HY SipOdyyou tis dia ro H Kal ¥ kal ras QY ris dia rov 
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a a a a 
Q kai Y cai tis YI tis dia row Y wat I+ emt rovrwy yap xwplis dxoverat 
5 POdyyos Tou évds wvnjevros, rovr Eore Tov I, kat xwpis tov érépov 
* e 
hwvnevros, otov vyvaiv, vids, wurds, 
i ad 5) > 7 
Evré pu wiros avnp, 
a > ~ 
dvri rou 6 avrdés. "Emeid) ovv 4 AI SidOoyyos 7 expwvovca to I kat 
9 OI SidhOoyyos ovre kat’ émxparecdy eciow ovre xara Siéodov oie 
pS Las > 7 a > U - 3 , a , 
kata Kpaow, eikdtas, Gomep eotepnOnaay tov idtoparos tay dipOdyyor, 
> U .Y va , a , nm , 
éatepnOnoay Kai Tov xpdvov Tod maperopevov tais SipOdyyors. 
EvustTaTHIUvs, p. 563. - Ev d€ rae wirds avnp, jyour 6 airés, ioré- 
ov ore 7 QY SipOoyyos ev puae pev AeEce kara SidAvoww mpodyerat Sre- 
~ t eo , e , a e ee nA” > a ~ e n~ > 
E0dixas, oloy Owtpacros 6 Gavpdotos, kat Ewirov avri tov éavrov: ev 


de Svat A€Eece xexparat Tat AGy@t THS TVValpeTEws. 
7 P Y 


BREATHINGS. 
§ pF ae 


The weak consonant, or breathing, the utter- 
ance of which requires the vocal organs to be put 
in the same position as that required for the ut- 
terance of a vowel, is the corresponding conso- 
nant, or breathing, of that vowel. Thus, 

A has the smooth breathing 4 for its correspond- 
ing consonant, which in the Shemitic alphabet is 
denoted by Aleph. 

E has the rough breathing +, corresponding to 
the Shemitic He, the Latin or English H. 

H has the Shemitic Hheth. In Greek, the 
rough breathing is the only substitute for it. ~ 

I, as a consonant, is equivalent to the Shemitic 
Yod, the Latin J, or the English Y in ye, yet, yarn, 
you. 
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O and 2 have each the Shemitic Ayin. In 
Greek, Fav is the only substitute for it. 

Y has Fai, corresponding to the Shemitic Waw, 
the Latin V, and the English W in wood, wine. 

‘These consonants or breathings can be used be- 

fore any vowel ; still they coalesce more readily 
with their cognate vowel-sounds. Thus, in ye 
and wood, the transition from y and w to e and 
00, respectively, is almost imperceptible; not so 
in yarn, yonder, you, wagon, weep, wise. 


SYNIZESIS, OR SYNEGPHONESIS. 


§ 23. 


Synizesis, or Synecphonesis, is when, for the 
sake of reducing two syllables into one, a vowel 
standing before another vowel is changed into its 
corresponding consonant or breathing; which is 
frequently the case with E and I; as, 

In. 1, 1. 15; 2, 651. 811; 23, 882. 
Mivw deve, bea, TInAniddew *AxtAjos. 
Xpvoéwe ava oxnrpwt, cat éAicoero mavras *Ayawis. 
Mnptdvns 7’, arddavros ’Evvadios avdpeédvrnt. 
“Eott S€ Tis mpomdpoule wédtos almeia KoA@yy. 
“Av 8° dpa Mnpedyns medexeas Séxa mdvras dewpev. 
Corrina, frag. 14. 
- 7H dtaverds evders> ob yap mdpos faba, Képwva. 
PraxiLLa apud Hephaest. § 9. 
"AAAG Tedv ovrore Oupoy evi ornberow Erecbov. 
Arscuy.. Sep. 2. 


"Oorts puAdowes mpayos ev mpipyms modeas. 
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Synizesis must not be confounded with contrac- 
tion, properly so called ; for a contracted syllable 
is always long by nature, but in case of synizesis 
the weak consonant produces no effect upon the 
- quantity of the syllables between which it stands. 
Thus redvy, in the example from Praxilla, is a 
short monosyllable. 


PRONUNCIATION OF THE CONSONANTS. 


§ 24. 
1. Pronunciation of the Semivowels A, M, N, P, %. 


A like / in alarm, lest, loose, lute. Plato attrib- 
utes gliding or slipperiness to A» The sweetest 
of semivowels, says Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 

M like m as in mar, more, meet, moon. The 
lips being pressed, the sound passes through the 
nostrils. 

N like n as in nard, net, noose. The tongue 
checks the motion of the breath, and the sound is 
thus transferred to the nostrils. 

P like r, but stronger. In the utterance of P, 
the tongue, according to Plato, is in a state of wi- 
bration. A rough letter, according to Dionysius. 
A scholiast intimates that P at the beginning of 
a word was doubled in pronunciation, or rolled. 
Hence, when, in the formation of a compound 


word, it came to stand between two vowels, it was 
8 
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doubled also in writing; as pir (ppirta), é-ppi- 
TTOV, povvupt (ppworvups), a-ppwatos. ‘The later gram- 
marians denoted this peculiarity by placing the 
rough breathing over it. And when it was doubled 
in the middle of a word, they wrote the smooth 
breathing over the first one, and the rough over 
the second. They wrote also the smooth breathing 
over P preceded by a smooth mute, and the rough 
over P preceded by a rough mute. According to 
Priscian, the Greeks originally placed the breath- 
ing after the P, thus, PF. 

It was a question among the Latin grammari- 
ans whether the H should be placed before or 
after R. And Varro thought it unnecessary to 
write it at all in connection with R (§ 16, 4). 

We observe here that, in inscriptions, the 
breathings never accompany P. 

> like s in salve, so, see, soon. Plato calls 5 an 
aspirate, and Dionysius, a hissing and disagreea- 
ble letter. This shows that it was not pronounced 
like z (a buzzing letter). 


2. Proninciation of the Semivowel Z. — 


Z like z, but stronger. Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus and his successors tell us that Z is com- 
posed of 3 and 4; which seems to imply that it 
is a mere abbreviation for 34, and that it makes 
no difference whether Z or the combination 34 1s 
employed. But this is highly improbable, for the 
following reasons. 
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(a) Dionysius himself, in his description of the 
sound of Z, contradicts the notion that it is noth- 
ing but 34. He says that it pleases the ear more 
than the other double consonants; that % and ¥ 
respectively begin with K and I and end in a 
hissing, but Z is gently aspirated, and is the no- 
blest of the family. He does not assert that its 
elementary sounds are } and 4. 

Plato also calls Z an aspirate letter, and classes 
it with $, 3, and ¥ (in his time pronounced $3). 

(b) Velius Longus denies that it is a double 
consonant. He adds that it could be even doubled, 
which remark is confirmed by an inscription, B. n. 
2131 Zatfois. Now had this barbarous word been 
nothing less than Xéacdcdovs, it must have been 
all but unpronounceable. 

(c) From the Greek grammarians we learn that 
the /Eolic (not Doric) cduyes, for fvycs, is analo- 
gous to oxidos for Eidos, and omédrov for yerrov ; 
which means that Z is equivalent to 34 in the 
same sense that & and ¥ are equivalent to 3K 
and IT respectively. 

(d) The Athenians used the character Z long 
before the introduction of # and ¥. And there is 
no evidence that they ever wrote 34 for Z (§ 12). . 
On the contrary, the forms rove8e, rdoSe, rorda8e, — 
rowoade, THrdLKogSe, and the Epic “Aidasde, “Apyosde, 
"EpeBos6e, OnBasde, dowsde show that they did not 
regard 34 as strictly equivalent to Z. 
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2058 B, 53 xatacxevay (future). 3069, 2 tv. BR. 
n. 250, 19. 20 eav. 

In the following cases the I is improperly 
omitted. 

(h) In the adverbial datives in HI, Doric AI. 
(Eustath. pp. 178. 1251.) B. nn. 2483 dma xa 
xenitn, Doric. 2554, 56 érn.” 

(i) In the Epic ending -7:du of the dative. (CA. 
vol. 1. 1, p. 360.) 

(k) In the epic ending -7c1 of the third person 
singular of the subjunctive active. (Hustath. p. 
1006. ) 

(1) In gas from gnu. (Eustath. p. 1578. CA. 
vols. 1.1, p. 482; 2.1, p. 311.) 

(m) In the endings -dvos, dvov, contracted from 
-wios, -wiov. (CA. vol. 2.1, pp. 49. 286.) B. nn. 
2236 Kavos. 3538, 19 pntpadwos. RK. nn. 22 ma- 
tpoins. 132 Keror. 

(n) In éuov, animal. (CA. vol. 2.1, p. 216.) 
B. nn, 2448, I, 12 Gduov. 3588 duaikwios. 

(0) In fedcov, the diminutive of faurv. (CA. 
vol, 2. 1, p. 121.) 

(p) In épaidies, heron. (CA. vol. 2. 1, p. 214.) 

(q) In «Ano, contracted from xdrnito, which 
comes from «dct. The contracted ev-«ere ila, 
with an EI, occurs in an inscription (B. n. 175), 
which Boeckh unnecessarily changes into ev-«rA7e 
fw. The original root is «reF-, found in the de- 
Yivative «réFos (§ 9, 1). 
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(r) In rpéupa, prow. (CA. vol. 2. 1, p. 196.) 

(s) In cargo, to save. B. nn. 2448, I, T carfo- 
pevat dative. 5775, 30 xatecorEapes. Hesychius 
has areécovkev. 

(t) In xpyifw, to need, want. B.n. 2483 dra 
Ka xpnetn. 

(u) ‘Nov, egg, ovum, was written also auov. 
(CA. vol. 2. 1, p. 281.) 


6. Pronunciation of AT (long A), HT, OY. 


Af like ah-oo rapidly uttered. 

HY like éh-po rapidly uttered. 

NY like 0-00 rapidly uttered. 

These diphthongs are of rare occurrence. MY 
is not found in radical syllables; it owes its exist- 
ence entirely to contraction; thus, mpwvdav for 
mpoavoay, wutos for 6 autos, wupimidn for & Evpuidy. 

As to wu in the Ionic words epewurou, cewutou, 
ewuTov, Owupa, and tpwupa, for éuavTov, ceavTov, éav- 
Tov, Oaidpa, tpadpa, they, according to the gramma- 
rians, constitute two syllables, wi; thus, évewirod, 
TEWUTOV, EwvTOV, Owipa, Tpwvpa ; and the analogy of 
such Ionic forms as Baotrnin, onuniov, KXnis, nvs, 
Rite, ypnis, Mniov, seems to add to the weight of 
the traditional. orthography. 


Trucyp, 2, 54. ’Ev 8€ rae xaxés, ola eixds, dvepyncOncay xal 


rovde Tov emous pacxortes ol mperBurepa mdAa aiden Oat, 
"Het Awptaxds médepos xal Aowos dy avTat. 


"Eyévero pev ovv epis ois dvOparas py Aotpoy avoudcba ev THE 
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As to -& in the adverbs ’A@jvate, OnBate, ’Odvp- 
miate, Opimte, Ovpate, épate, and’ yapate, it must be 
regarded as another form of -de or -ce; for Opiwte 
cannot come from 7 Qpia; the primitives of épate 
and yayate are not in use; and ’Odvumia has no 
plural. Besides, when -Se is annexed to the ac- 
cusative, that case still retains its peculiar force; 
thus, O7Basde, to Thebes, OnBate, Thebes-ward ; 
olxovde, to the house, oixade, homeward ; Kewvd’ ev- 
vatowevnv, to the well-inhabited Cos. 

(e) Quintilian and other Latin authors say that 
its sound could not be expressed in Latin letters. 
According to Maximus Victorinus, the Romans 
would have employed.OE for Y, and SD for Z, if 
they had not adopted these two Greek charac- 
ters; which means that f is to OE what Z is to 
SD; that is, Z was not exactly the same as SD. 

The unqualified assertion, therefore, that Z 
stands for 34, admits of being modified as fol- 
lows: Z is a commizxture of 5 and 4; it is doubled 
in pronunciation, which makes the preceding syl- 
lable long by position; and, in the middle of a 
word, it admits of being interchanged with its 
kindred sounds 34, 44, or 3%. 

As to the Italian and German sounds 4% and 
T>, they cannot be said to belong to Z, because 
the Greek laws of euphony forbid these combina- 
tions. Thus, from did, Acrowar, we have aicopat, 
Noacba, never alouar, rikacOar. 
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3. The Semivowels 2, ¥. - 


& and ¥, in the early Attic dialect, were sound- 
ed and written XX and $¥ respectively. In the 
other dialects, they were equivalent to K} and 
ITS respectively (§ 12). 

In later times, the sounds K and II pre- 
vailed. Hence the statement of Dionysius, that 2 
stands for KX, and ¥ for IT%. 

According to Priscian, these letters were softer 
than CS or GS, and PS or BS.  ‘Terentianus 
Maurus says the same of #. 


4. Pronunciation of the Mutes IIB, T 40, KIX. 


IT like p in past, pain, put. 

B like 6 as in bar, bet, bit, boon. 

@ like f pronounced with the lips compressed 
as in blowing moderately. The Latin F, accord- 
ing to Terentianus Maurus, requires the lower 
lip to be pressed with the upper teeth. (§ 17, 4.) 

T like tin task, till, extant. 

A like d as in dart, deem, doom, under. 

@ like th in thin, thick, both, mouth. 

_K like k in kind, keep. 

I like g in garden, go, get, give. Before a pala- 
‘tal KIX &, like ng in hang: The Greeks often 
wrote N instead of I before a palatal. JB. nn. 4 
Mivewv. 93 evypaa. 107 eravyérerar. 401 ever 


xayevov. 1001 avavens. 2556,55 ravyavovrav. Ni- 
8* | 
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gidius regards the nasal sound of N before a pal- 
atal as the connecting link between the common 
Nand G. (§§ 16,4; 17, 3.) 

X like the German ch, or Spanish 7. 

(a) ITB® require the action of the lips. This 
reduces them at once to the group p, b, v, w, f, m. 

II is the smoothest or slightest, and @ the rough- 
est, of these three mutes: B is rougher than JJ, 
but smoother than % This makes II and 
equivalent to p and f respectively. B then must 
be b, v, w, or m. But B is a mute, that is, it 
makes no audible sound without the help of a 
vowel or semivowel. This makes it the same as 
b; for v, w, and m, being semivowels, are out of 
the question. | 

After the commencement of the Christian era, 
the sound of the Latin Digamma was represented 
by OY, T, or B. But this by no means proves 
that B was sounded like the Latin V; but only 
that B was a kindred sound. Otherwise we shall 
be forced to admit that there was no difference 
between OY, T, and B; which is untenable. It 
is observed further, that although the Greeks in- 
differently wrote B or OY for V, the Romans 
always represented the Greek B by their B, never 
by their Digamma V. And Priscian, who has 
written so much about the Vau, nowhere inti- 
mates that it had any other sound than that of 
the Greek F, which, as we have already seen, was 
equivalent to the English W. (§§ 9; 17, 1.) 
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(b) T'46 require the action of the tongue and 
teeth. This refers them to ¢, d, th (this), th (thin). 

T is the smoothest or slightest, and © the rough- 
est, of these three mutes: 4 is rougher than T, but 
smoother than 8. This makes T and © equiva- 
lent to ¢ and th (thin) respectively. 4 then must 
be d or th (this). But 4 is a mute; that is, it 
makes no audible sound without the help of a 
vowel or semivowel. This identifies it with d; 
for the semivowel th (this) does not answer to the 
definition of a mute. 
- (c) KIX are formed with the base of the tongue 
and palate. This reduces them to 4, g hard, gh, 
ch German, and y consonantal. 

K is smoothest or slightest, and X the roughest, 
of these three mutes: I’ is rougher than K, but 
smoother than X. This makes K and X equiva- 
lent to & and German ch respectively. I then 
must be g hard, gh, or y consonantal. ButTisa 
mute ; it makes no sound without the help of a 
vowel or semivowel. This makes it the same as 
g hard; for the definition of a mute cannot pos- 
sibly apply to the semivowels gh and y. 

In the time of Sextus, the aspirates 6 © X were 
by some grammarians classed with the semivow- 
els. Now if BI'4 had been sounded like the 
modern Greek By 3, they also would have been 
added to that list, for they, as the aspirates of 
the sounds b, g, d, have greater claims to that 
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appellation than @ © X, the aspirates of k, p, ¢. 
It is true that b, g hard, and d are not absolutely 
mute, for by overstraining the vocal organs we 
can give them certain obscure and indefinable 
sounds; but the same can be said also of p, &, ¢. 
The fact is, these consonants were called voiceless 
and soundless as compared with the vowels and 
semivowels, not with reference to voice and sound 
in the abstract (§ 19). 

Analogy would lead us to suppose that, when 
BI'4 came in contact with the rough breathing, 
they were changed into their corresponding aspi- 
rate sounds bh, gh, dh(th in this). But of this we 
have no proof. 


5. Doubling of Consonants. 


When a consonant was doubled in pronuncia- 
tion, it was doubled also in writing. Thus the 
ear could readily distinguish Aja from rAjya, 
ypuarctew from ypuriver. (Lucian. Pseud. p. 563. 
Phrynichus, in Tpurrckev.) 


Piao, Cratyl. pp. 426. 427. Ts 8’ ody Pd rb crotxetov, Somep 
Neyo, caddy Cofev dpyavoy eivat THs Kwhoews Tt Ta dydpata TiEpe= 
yor mpos TO ahopxotovy THe Hopat...... ‘Edpa yap, ofpat, Thy yA@rray 
€y ToUT@L HKLoTAa pévovaay, pddtora Se wEcopernv...... Ad TOD ® Kat 
Tov ¥ kai rod Ztypa Kai Tod Zyra, drt mvevparwdy ta ypdppata, wavTa 
Ta TolavTa pepiunrat avrois dvopdtwr, oloy rd yuypov Kat Td Céov Kat 
7d celerOat, kat Gos vetopdy. Kal Grav mov 7d ghyoddes pupqrat, 
mavraxov evravOa ws Td TOAD Ta ToLUt’Ta ypdppata éemipéepew aiverat 


6 7a ovdépara tiOguevos. Ths 8° ad rov A cupmécews Kat Tov T Kat 
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b , a U 4 a, ? 4 e » 
arepeicews THS yAwrrns thy Suvamy xpnoipoy gaiverar Hynoacbas 
mpos THY pipnow Tov Seopov kal THs oTdoews. “Ore dé dAtcOdver pd- 
Nora év rat An yA@rra katidav, dhouodv dvdpace ta Te Aeia Kar 
avro Td ddtoOdvew Kat TO Aurapdy Kat Td KOAA@SeEsS Kat TaAXGa wdvTa Td 
rotavra, “He 8€ ddtaOavovens ris yAwrrns dvridapBdveras 7 Tov T 
duvayis, Td yAioxpoy dmeptpnoaro Kal yAuKY Kat yAowdes. Tod 8’ ad 
N 10 eiow aicOdpevos tis povis, ra év8ov Kat Ta évros Svdopacer, ds 
b] “ “ , \ »¥ 

ahopoay Trois ypdupaot Ta epya. 

Dionys. Hau. de Comp. 14. ’Oxrd yap rov dpiOpsv svrav ad- 
TOV, wévre pev eoTw dda, Td Te A kal TO M xal 7d N kal 7d P kat 7d 
2° rpia d€ Sida, ré re Z xairé H nal rd WY. AumdG 8 A€yovow 
dura frot 8a td civOera eivat, rd pev Z ta ToD S nal A, rd S€ H bid 
tov K cal 3, rd b€ Y Sta Tov I cal 3, cvvepOappevwy adAnAots Kal 
diay povav AapBavévrwv: 4h ba rd xopay eréxew Svotv ypappdrov ev 
Tats ovA\aBais mapadapBavepeva. ‘Exdotov 89 TovTwy xpeitrw peév 
€ott Ta SitAG av drAayv, ered) peifova rdv érépwv, kal paddov éyyi- 
(ew Soxet trois rehelois* Frew be Ta UMAG, bia Td eis Bpaxurépovs av- 
TOY Tdvous cuvdyerOat Tov Hyov. “Exwvetrat S€ a’tav Exacrov rodvde 
8n twa rpdrov* 7d péev A, THs yAdaons mpos Tov ovpaydy duoTaperns, 
kal THs aprnpias cuvexovons TO mvedpa. To dé M, rod pev ordpuaros 
Tois xeiheot mecbévros bia Trav pwldver peptCopevov: ro de N, tis 

r , 4 A a , 9 , : ’ 3 } 
yAorms tHv popay Tov mvevpatos amoxAeovons, Kat peradepovons er 

A a A > A} A) “~ , a” > , 
Tous pobavas tov jxyov: to dé P, ras yA@oons axpas amoppamifovons 

a a A 4 > > A - 27 3 ‘4 & 
TO mvevpa, Kal mpos Tov ovpavoy eyyUs Tay GddvT@V avioTapevns’ To Be 
2, Tijs pev yAdoons mpocavayopévns avo mpos Tov ovpavoy, Tov Be 

U L) , > ~ 4 A p) > 4 
avevpatos bia pécou avrov epopevov, kal mept tous dddyras Aemrov 
kat orevoy €Ewbouvros To cuptypa. Tpia S€ ra ond Huihova puxrdoy 
AapBaver tov yddor, é& Evds pev tev Hutpavav rod F, rpiayv S€é ada- 
yov Tov Te K xat rou A xat rod II. 

Ovroe cxnuatiopot ypappdrov npipavev. Avvarat b€ ody dpolws 

~ 4 > A e U ‘ ‘ > 4 A ,. ”~ e 
xwely THY akonyv Gmavra* Hdvvec pev yap avtny TO A, Kat €ore TOY Hput- 
davev yAukurarov: tpaxvves 8€ To P, Kal Ere Tdv Spoyevay yevvato- 

4 id ‘ Q a ”~ , , a’ 
tarov> péeows b€ mas Staridnot ta bia TOY pwoOdvav cuvnxovpeva, TO 
te M xal ro N, xeparoeideis droreNodvta rods yous. “Axapt S€ kai 
andes To S, kat ef mACovdoere oddpa AvEt + Onpiddous yap kai addyou 
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parrov # Aoyixns eharrecOat Soxet havas 6 cuptypos...... Tpidy dé 
Tay GAdov ypappatoy, A 87 Sida Kadeirat, TO Z paddov ydvver rHy 
dxony tav érépov> To pev yap & bia rou K, ro 8 Y dia rov I ropv 
ouprypov amobidwot, Wirev dvrav apdotrépwv: tovro 8" nouxne Tae 
mvevpatt Sacuverat, kal ort TAY Gpoyevay yevvatorarop. 

Id. ibid. Téyv 8€ xadovpévov apdvav évvéa dvrov tpia pév éore 
ura, tpia 8€ 8acéa, rpia 8€ pera€d rovray. Yara pev rd re K kal 
To II xat ro T+ Sacea 8€ ro re X Kai ro ® cat ro O* Kowa 8€ apcorv, 
76 re I xalro B xal ro A. "Exgoveira b€ at’ray éxactov tporop 
rovde+ Tpia pev dd TOY xetWdwv axkpwyv, TO II kal rd ® cal To B, Gray 
Tov orouaros muecOévros TO mpoBaAXopevoy ex THs aptnpias mvevpa 
Avone tov Seapov ai’rov. Kal Widoy pev eorw aitav ro I, dacd 8é ro 
&, pécov S€ dudoiy ro B+ rov pev yap Widarepor éort, rov dé SacvTe- 
pov. Mia pev adry ovtvyia rpidy ypappdrav dddvey dpolos oxqpare 
Aeyopevay Wirdryre Sé cal Sacvrnre Scahepovrwv. Tpia 8 adda deye- 
Tat THs yAooons axpwt Tat cTopaTt mpocepeSouerns KaTa Tos pETEw~ 
porépous ddovras, ere” id Tov mvevparos broppamiCoperns Kal Thy 
d:€£08ov attrac mept rovs d8ovras drodi:8ovons, To T kal rd © Kal rd A. 
Acaddarre, 8€ Kat ravra Sacurnts Kal Widroryti, YrAdy pév yap ear 
aitav ro T, dacv 8€ rd ©, pécov 8 kal émixowoyv rd A. Airy Sevré- 
pa ovtvyia ypapparav adavev. Tpia dé rd Aowma Tov ahavay Eye- 
Tat pev THS yAoooNs avoTtapéervns Kata Tov ovpavoy eyyvs THs Papvyyos 
kat tis dprnpias tmnxovons tat mvevpart, rd K wal ro X kal TOT, 
ovdevt radra Ssapépovra rae oxnpate GAANA@Y, mAnY Ore Td pev K er 
Ads A€yerat, rd bE X Bacéws, rd Sé T perpiws nat perafd rovroy. 
Kpdricra pev odv dorw doa ra mvevpate moAAGt Aéyeras* Sevrepa 8e, 
doa pecwt’ Kaxiw b€ doa pidar. Tadtra pev yap thy éavrav Svvapey 
yet pdvnv* ra de 8acéa, kal THY TOD mvevpatos mpoaOnkny, Sore éyyus 
Tou reAecdrara eivat éxetva. 

Varro apud A. Cornutum, p. 2286, Putsch. Varroni placet 
R literam, si primo loco ponatur, non adspirari; lector enim 
ipse, inquit, intelligere debet Rodum, tametsi H non habet, 
Rhodum esse, retorem, rhetorem. 

Vetus Lonews, p. 2217. Denique siquis secundum natu- 
ram vult excutere hanc literam, id est Z, inveniet duplicem 


! a 
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non esse, si modo illam aure sinceriore exploraverit. Nam et 
simpliciter scripta aliter sonare potest, aliter geminata ; quod 
omnino duplici literae non accidit, ne geminetur. 

This author must have flourished before the middle of the 
second century, for he is mentioned by Aulus Gellius (18, 9). 

QuINTIL. 12, 10,27. Jucundissimas ex Graecis litteras non 
habemus, vocalem alteram, alteram consonantem, quibus nul- 
lae apud eos dulcius spirant; quas mutuari solemus quoties 
illorum nominibus utimur. Quod cum contigit nescio quomo- 
do hilarior protinus renidet oratio, ut in Ephyris et Zephyris. 
Quae si nostris literis scribantur, surdum quiddam et barbarum 
efficient, et velut in locum earum succedent tristes et horridae, 
quibus Graecia caret. 

Asrer Junior, 2. Quibus [literis] Graecorum accedunt 
duae Z et Y. Nam Mezentium et Hylam et alia nobis pere- 
grina-nomina scribere et enunciare proprio sono non possumus. 

TERENTIANUS Mavrvs, 227 — 229 (F). 

Imum superis dentibus apprimens labellum, 
Spiramine leni, velut hirta Graja vites, 
Hanc ore sonabis. 

Id. 959. 

Consonam non i jugabit, quia sono levi studet. 

SExTuUS, advers. Gram. 5. Tév 8€ cuphovov ra pev Hpidova 
€ott Kat’ avrovs ra 8€ dpwva, Kat npidpwva pev, dca 8¢ atray poifoy 
§} ovypov  puypoy Ff Twa mapamAnowov Hxov Kata Thy éexpornow dro- 
Tedew mepuxéra, xabarep TO ZOAMNAEPZTOXY, f, ds rwes, 
xopis tod © cal  xai X, ra Aewrdpeva dxrd. “Adova 8 eon ta 
pyre ovAdaBas xa? éavta rovety Surdueva pnte Fyov ididrytas, abrd 
8¢ pdvoy pera trav Grov cuvexhovdvpeva, xabdmep BT A K IIT, Ff 
@s Emo, kai TO OB X. Kal phy xowads trav ovphovey mddw rd pev 
dices Sacéa Aéyovot, ra 8 ida: kat Sacéa pev O BX, ira de 
K IIT. Mévoy 8€ daci rd P emidéyerOat exadrepov, Sacitnra Kal yee 
“Adrnta. Aéyouor 8€ ria Trav cuugaveov xat Senda, xabarep Th ZR 
Y: cuvertnxévas yap pact rd pev Z é€x rou = wai A, ro be & ex rov K 


cal 3, ro O€ Y é€x rov II xal S. 
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Maximus Victorinvs, 18. Literae peregrinae sunt Z et Y, 
quae peregrinae a nobis propter Graeca quaedam nomina as- 
sumptae sunt, ut Hylas, Zephyrus ; quae si non essent, Hoelus 
et SDephirus [v.1. Depherus] diceremus ; quarum Y inter vo- 
cales habetur, inter mutas Z duplex, quae loco duarum conso- 
nantium apud nos fungitur, nec aliter metri ratio constare potest 
in illo versu: | 


ubi est Mezentius. 


Siquidem Me brevis est syllaba, verum excipitur a duplici Z, 
quae si assumpta non esset, per S et D Mesdentium scribere- 
mus. 

Priscian. 1, 13. Sciendum tamen quod hic quoque error a 
quibusdam antiquis Graecorum grammaticis invasit Latinos, 
qui @ et © et X semivocales putabant, nulla alia causa, nisi 
quod spiritus in eis abundet, inducti. 

Id. 1, 24. 25. Aspiratio ante vocales omnes poni potest, 
post consonantes autem quatuor tantummodo more antiquo 
Graecorum, C, T, P, R, ut habeo, Herennius, heros, hiems, 
homo, humus, Hylas, Chremes, Thraso, Philippus, Pyrrhus. 
Ideo autem extrinsecus ascribitur vocalibus, ut minimum sonet, 
consonantibus autem intrinsecus, ut plurimum. Omnis enim 
litera sive vox plus sonat ipsa sese, cum postponitur, quam 
cum anteponitur, quod vocalibus accidens esse videtur ; nec si 
tollatur ea, perit etiam vis significationis, ut si dicam Erennius, 
absque aspiratione, quamvis vitium videar facere, intellectus ta- 
men permanet. Consonantibus autem sic cohaeret, ut ejusdem 
penitus substantiae sit, ut, si auferatur, significationis vim mi- 
nuat prorsus, ut si dicam Cremes pro Chremes...... RH au- 
tem ideo non est translatum ab illis [Graecorum doctissimis] 
in aliam figuram, quod nec sic cohaeret huic quomodo mutis, 
nec si tollatur, minuit significationem. Quamvis enim sub- 
tracta aspiratione dicam retor, Pyrrus, intellectus integer ma- 
net, non aliter quam si antecedens vocalibus auferatur. Unde 
ostenditur ex hoc quoque aliqua esse cognatio R literae cum 
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vocalibus. Ex quo quidam dubitaverunt, utrum praeponi de- 
beat huic aspiratio, an subjungi. 

Id. 1, 42. Multo molliorem et volubiliorem sonum habet ¥ 
quam PS vel BS......Sic X etiam quam GS vel CS. 

CA. vol. 4, p. 177. Act ri yee Ep pamrov dvo PP; Emedy ra 
cippwva tov éveotatos duddrreaOat Oé det Kat ev Tos mapwrxnpevors, 
olov dito epirovy, rumt@ Erumtov: dvAdrre: yap ro ® kal 7d T. 
*"Amé ovv TOU padmTa Kat parilw dav yevnrat 6 maparatixés mpood- 
8wt Tov E Ov évds rou PA, dvayxate[r]at prdodabat rd P, rod everradros 
Sacuvopevov...... Tovrov xdpw mpocdapBdver & mapararixds Kat 
érepov P, iva pudAaxOnt To mvedpa TOU évertaros Kat SacvvOj. “Ea 
eipeOaat duo PP, ro pev mparov Wirovra, Td b€ erepov Saovverat. 

BA. p. 698. ?Emt cupdavov riberar évds pdvov rov P 7 daceia 
Kal f Wily. "Emt pév rod poppy Kal pew riberar 4} Saceia: emi d€ 
rou pdpos, 6 onpaiver TO Bpé pos xara rovs AioNeis, 7 edn... 
Sri 7 AloNig yAorra TO Widouv gidrei...... Todro dé 7d P ov pdvoy 
Kat dpxas kal Wdovrat cal Sacvverat, GAAd Kara TO pécoV, oLoy TO 
€ppanrroyv: Td pev yap mparoy Yidovrat, To 8€ Sevrepoy Sacvverat. 
2+. Ob d€ apyatoe ypapparixol rd pev peta Yirov evproxdpevov P 
éyicdouy, To dé pera Sacéos eddavvoy: oioy TO "AT Pets kal Kampos 
éyidouy, ro dé xpdvos, adpes, Op dvos, eddacvvor. 

Ibid. p. 815. Kat &rt Néyovow Gre ovk eioiv ex dvo aupavey Ta 
Suda, érretd) 6 “Opnpos rd Z ov Kar éréxtacw AapBaver, oloy 


Of re ZaxvvOov Evvaor, 


dotu ZeXeins. 

-"AdQXas Te ef kal cvyxwpodpey aira Sivaue eyew Sv0 cuppadvar, ered) 
oi Aiodeis Kara tHv mpopopay tov fvyds adSuyds ypapovar kal 
kara Thy mpopupav roo Eidos kaidos [read axigos], kal kara THY 
mpopopav rou WéAALOv oTEAALOY, GAN Spas ov Sei ra Kara did- 
Aexroy idid{ovra els Kowvdy rapadap Paver, 

_ In Cramer’s Anecdota (vol. 4, p. 326), the latter part of this 
passage is more correctly given: ézeid) érdavmOncay of Alodeis 
kara thy mpopopay 7d Cvyds oduyds ypddovres, wai ro §i ae 
akidos, cairo peXtov oméXeop. 

9 * 
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§25. 


1. Pxato observes that new words can be formed 
from old ones by the addition or omission of let- 
ters, and by changing the sharpnesses. ‘Thus, 
Aidiros comes from uw gpiros by dropping one of 
the I's, and pronouncing the middle syllable heavy 
instead of sharp. He derives av@pwmos from ava- 
Opav & drome by dropping A and pronouncing 
the last syllable heavy. 

The letters, says Aristotle, differ from each oth- 
er in the position of the vocal organs, in rough- 
ness and smoothness, in length and shortness, and 
also in sharpness, heaviness, and the intermediate 
state. 

From the same author we learn that ov, no, not, 
could be distinguished in pronunciation from the 
adverb ov, where, by its being sharper. He tells 
us also that the accent of the Epic infinitive 5.50- 
yev was not the same as that of the first person 
plural S/domev. 

Dionysius is more explicit on the subject than 
either of his predecessors. Every word, accord- 
ing to him, has the sharp, heavy, or compound 
stress. | 
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In Plutarch’s time, the genitive ‘Epuov, from 
‘Epuns, was pronounced with the circumflex on the 
last syllable, whereby it was distinguished from 
“Eppovu, the genitive of “Eppos. 

All our rules for accenting Greek words are 
recognized by the ancient grammarians. 

Strictly speaking, the Greek has but one ac- 
cent, namely, the acute. 

Every unaccented syllable is said to have the 
grave. For instance, avOpwmos is advOpamos. The 
grave accent merely denotes the absence of the 
acute. 

The circumflex is compounded of the acute and 
the grave; that is, the first element of every cir- 
cumflexed syllable has the acute, and the second 
the Brave: for instance, povea, paca, are the same 
as povea, ood. 

The difference between the acute and circum- 
flex was by no means trifling; thus, as we have 
already seen, ov, where, could be readily distin- 
guished in pronunciation from ov, no, not, by the 
accent alone. 

When the acute is placed on a long syllable, 
the stress is laid upon the second element of that 
syllable ; thus, povens, paoas, are the same as 
povens, pwoas. 

At the end of a word before another word in 
the same sentence, the acute is less strong than it 
would be if the word stood by itself or at the end 
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of a period. To express this weak acute, the gram- 
marians employed the mark for the grave; for 
example, in the expression avyp aya@os, the accent 
of -vnp is not so strong as in ayafos avyp. 

The Greek accents could not have differed spe- 
cifically from the corresponding English accents. 
Thus, 
ayouev, TéeAeoe are accented like dnimal, définite, 


partis, Tics ef “ famish, finish, 

AlrecOe, HKovcas a liberty, alms-basket,. 
i ef 66 66 A ad 

TATOWV, OPKWV | compound, 

Tpaypya, Tive es “« fatal, méeting, 

Mudov, KANOS “ hating, compose, 

Tais, TOV, OvV as es spice, Sight, stone. 


The accent does not in the least affect the quan- 
tity of the vowel upon which it is placed. On 
the contrary, quantity is the régulator of all its 
movements. Compare the preceding examples. 

It is to be observed that in English even the 
circumflex admits of being put on the antepenult; 
as library, spiciness. 

2. The invention of most of the prosodiacal 
marks has been attributed to Aristophanes, the 
grammarian, who flourished about two hundred 
years before Christ. 

The mark for the acute is (’), for the grave (*). 
The most ancient form of the circumflex is (“*), 
that is, the acute and grave united into one form ; 
which, being slightly modified, produced the later 
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forms (*) and (“), all of which are found jn man- 
uscripts. | 
Prato, Cratyl. p. 399 A, B. Uparov pev yap rd rodvde dei 


€wongat rept dvoudtov, Ore moAAdKes emeuBddAdAopuev ypdupara, ra 8° 
e€atpodper, map’ & Bovdcueba dvopdforres, kal ras o£ Uryntas pera- 
BddXopev; Olov Att idos: rovro wa dvtt phparos dvoza nuty yevn- 
Tat, Té Te Erepoy avrdbey ‘Iara e£eiNopev kat avri dfeias tis péons 
avvdaBns Bapetav épbeyEdueba. “AdXowv Se rodvavyrioy éuBdAdo- 
pev ypdupara, ra 8€ Bapvrepa [dEvrepa] Pbeyydueba. EPM. 
"AAnOn A€éyets. SQ. Tovray roivuy év cai rd rdv dvOporev dvoua sé- 
movOev, ws éuot Soxet. "Ex yap pnyaros dvopa yéyovev, évds ypduparos 
rou A e£aipebévros, kat Bapurépas tis Tedeutns yevouerns. EPM. 
lds Neyers; FQ. “Ade. Snuaiver rovro rd dvopa, 6 dvOpamas, 
Sre ra pev Dra Onpia dv dpa oddev emioxomet odd€ dvadoyiferas ovde 
dvabpei, 6 dé avOpwros dua édpaxe (roto 8° eott rd Smawme) Kat 
dyabpet kat Noyi<eras roiro, 5 éromev. “Evrevdev 39 pdvov trav Onpiov 
6p0as 6 dvOpanos GvOpamos avoudcOn, dvabpayv a bromey. 

ArisToTeL. Rhetor. 3,1, 4. "Eore 8€ air) pev [4 tmdxpicrs] 
év te horn, was airne Set xpyoOa mpos Exacrov maOos, olov adre 
peydAne kal mére pixpas kat more péont, kal m&s ois rdévots, oloy 
dfeiat kal Bapeiat xa péaont, Kat pudpots tiot mpds exacToy. 

Id. Poet. 20. See above, § 19. 

Id. ibid. 25,18. Kara 8& mpooardiay [det Stadvew] Somep ‘Inrzi- 
as €Avey 6 Odovos Td 

didopey S€ ol, 


kat 
7d pev ov Katamvberat dpBpat. 


Id. Elench. 4,8. Tapa 8 riv mpocwidiav év pév rois dvev ypa- 
gis Stadexrixots ov pdidcov rotjoat Adyor, ev Sé Trois yeypappévors Kat 
moimpact padXop, olov kat Tov “Ounpov evo StopOovyrat mpos Tovs EAéy- 
xovras ws arémes eipnxéra 

TO pev ov Kararvberat SuBpot ° 
Avover yap adrd THe mpoowiSia A€yovres TO OF GEVTEpoyv. Kai rd 

‘ 4 3 7% a > Ld @ > > m) e A ? 

qept TO evurrmoy Tov "Ayapéuvovos, Ort ovK avrds 6 Zevs etzrev 
9 # 
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didopev S€ of edxos apéecOat, 
GANG Td Evurrvien éveréAAETO Siddvar. Ta pey ovy roabta mapa mpoc- 

‘ > 4 
w@idiay €or. 

Dionys. Hat. de Compos. 11. Ov pov dracd ye 7 A€Es Kad” 
a > ’ a 2 A , ? 9 2 e¢ .s > a 
éy pdptov Adyou rarropern THs uvTHs A€yeTat TagEews * GAA 7 pev Ext THs 
dEcias 78° enityns Bapeias, 7 S€ em adpgotv: ray 5° audorépas 
ras Tages €xovcay ai wey kata piav ovdAdAaByy ovvepOappevoy Exovare 
rat o£e% td Bapv, as 87 weptommpeévas Kadrovpev. Ai de ey 
e¢ ?# 4 e @¢ 8 e LA 243 ¢ a“ 4 > , 4 
érépw. Te Kal érépwt xwpis Exdtepov ep EavTov THY oikeiay GvAadrToy 
vow. Kai rais pév duovdAdAdBos ovdev 7d dia pécou xwpiov Bapv- 
tyros Kat déurnros:* tats dé moAvovAAdBos, olai mor dy dow, 7 
rov ogvv Tovoy €xovaoa pia ev moAXais Bapeias Evert. 

PrutarcH. Thes. 26. Karadimel 8€... Kat otv atrois “Ep- 
pov, avdpa trav "AOnynow evtmatpedav: ad’ ov Kal rémov ‘Eppod 
Kadeiv Oixiayv rovs IvOoroXiras, ovK opOas thy Sevrépay avdAdaByv 

~ ‘ A , 2 4 4 > ed , 
meptoma@vras, kai thy Sd€av emi Oedv amd Hpwos perariGevras. 

Sextus, advers. Gram. 5. *AXN’ émel ob°*8v0 povoy trednpaow 
civat mpocwidias ypappatixay maides, Thy Te pakpay Kal Bpayeiay, dAAG 

. 2 a a , a \ ° 
kai ofetav, Bapetay, meptomapéevny, Saceiav, Wirny, exaoroy 

a“ e v4 4 » a id > 397 , 
ray trodederypevav Povaevtay Exov twa TovTwv Kat idiay mporwidiay 
yevnoetar orotxetov. 

Arcapius, de Accent. p. 186. Oi xpdvoe Kat 6 Tévor Kat Ta 

lA > , 2 a id 4 a“ 
amvevpatra, Aptotopavous extur@cartos, yéyove mpds te StacroAny tis 
dudiBorou AéEews, kat mpos Td peAAov THs horas cupTaons Kal THY 
dppoviav, ws €av emardotper Pbeyyopevot. 

BA. p. 756. Td onpeiovy rod révov rovrov [ris mepiomoperns | 
dua dvevot Kal xareot,..... Odros ovv 6 révos Soxet aivberos eivat, 
a a x, 7 , > > id ‘ 4 
domep kal rd onpetov edeyxet, ovyxeipevov €& d£eias xai Bapeias. 

Ibid. p. 757. ‘H meptommpevn ravrns érvye tis mpoonyopias - 
” ‘ ms ’ , , 9 , , 9 \ 
€otke yap TG oXHpaTe mepixexAagperne paBdwt, é€xovant Svo apxas vev- 
ovcas els aAAnAas. 


Ibid. pp. 674-690. Rules for accenting Greek words. 
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Tae Latin ACCENT. 


§ 26. 


Quintilian informs us that the Latin has three 
accents, the acute, the grave, and the circumflex ; 
that the acute cannot. go farther back than the 
antepenult; that if the penult is long, it takes 
elther the acute or the circumflex; that if the 
penult is short, it takes the grave, and the ante- 
penult takes the acute; that the last syllable of a 
Latin word is not accented ; that dissyllables take 
the accent on the penult; that monosyllables take 
either the acute or the circumflex. 

Diomedes also recognizes these three accents, 
and gives the following rules: A dissyllable con- 
stituting a pyrrhic, a spondee, an iambus, or a 
trochee whose first syllable is long by position 
only, takes the acute on the penult; as, pier, bd- 
nus, dmor ; Cumae, Thébae, héros ; sdllers ; Cato, 
Céres ; pilcher, dsper. When a dissyllable con- 
stitutes a legitimate trochee, that is, a trochee 
whose first syllable is long by nature, it takes the 
circumflex on that syllable; as méta, brima, praé- 
tor. <A trisyllable constituting a dactyle, an an- 
apest, or a tribrach, takes the acute on the ante- 
penult; as, lumina, moénia, sidera, Claudius, Sér- 
gius ; Cicero, régio; mélius. If it constitutes a 
palimbacchius, or an amphibrach, it takes the cir- 
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cumflex on the penult, if this penult is long by 
nature; as, Romdnus, legdtus ; Cethégus, Sabinus, 
monile: but if this penult is long by position 
only, it takes the acute. 

Quintilian, Diomedes, Donatus, Maximus Vic- 
torinus, and Priscian distinctly state that, in 
Greek, the accent can stand on one of the last 
three syllables of a word. Quintilian intimates 
that it was fashionable among the Romans to pro- 
nounce Greek names like Atreus, Terei (dative of 
Tereus), and Nerei (dative of Nereus), with the 
circumflex on the last syllable; thus, <Atreis 
(‘Atpeis, Doric), Terei (Tnpet), Neret (Nnpet). Ac- 
cording to Donatus, Greek names are best pro- 
nounced with their Greek accent. Maximus Vic- 
torinus says that Greek names, retaining their 
Greek form, retain also their Greek accent; thus, 
Thyds (@vds), Nais (Nais), Themistd (@eucre), 
Calyps6 (Kaduya), Theand (@ecavo): from which it 
may be inferred that, in words like Calypso, the 
Romans could not pronounce the last syllable 
with the acute accent. 

It is remarked here, that the Greeks, when 
they wrote Roman names in Greek letters, ac- 
cented them as if they were Greek words; as, 
Tpaiavos, Avyovatos, Kixépwyr, after the analogy of 
such forms as Yapsvavos, EUpwaTos, "Ax épwv. 

The Latin accent, then, is the same with the 
Greek accent in kind. With respect to its posi- 
tion, the following things are to be noticed. 
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That, in Greek, the quantity of the last syllable 
regulates the accent of the antepenult; in Latin, 
the quantity of the penult. 

That, in common Greek, any of the last three 
syllables admits of being accented ; in Latin, only 
the penult or antepenult. 


Quintit. 1, 5, 22. 23. 24. Adhue difficilior observatio est 
per tenores (quos quidam ab antiquis dictos tonores comperi, 
ut videlicet declinato a Graecis verbo, qui révouvs dicunt) vel 
accentus, quas Graeci mpocwi8ias vocant, cum acuta et gravis, 
alia pro alia ponitur, ut in hoc Camillus, si acuitur prima: aut 
gravis pro flexa, ut Cethegus, et hic prima acuta; nam sic 
media mutatur: aut flexa pro gravi, ut apice circumducta fre- 
quente, quam ex duabus syllabis in unam cogentes, et deinde 
flectentes, dupliciter peccant. Sed id saepius in Graecis no- 
minibus accidit: ut Aétreus, quem nobis juvenibus doctissimi 
senes acuta prima dicere solebant, ut necessario secunda ‘gra- 
vis esset ; item Terei, Nereique. 

Id. 1,5, 30. In omni voce, acuta intra numerum trium 
syllabarum continetur, sive eae sunt in verbo solae, sive ulti- 
mae : et in his aut proxima extremae, aut ab ea tertia. Trium 
porro, de quibus loquor, media longa, aut acuta, aut flera erit: 
eodem loco brevis utique gravem habebit sonum, ideoque posi- 
tam ante se, id est ab ultima tertiam, acuet. Est autem in 
omni voce utique acuta, sed nunquam plus una; nec ultima 
unquam ; ideoque in disyllabis prior. Praeterea nunquam in 
eadem flexa et acuta, quoniam eadem flexa et acuta; itaque 
neutra claudet vocem Latinam. Ea vero, quae sunt syllabae 
unius, erunt acuta, aut flexa, ne sit aliqua vox sine acuta. 

A, Getuius, 13, 25. About the accent of the vocative in -¢ 
for -te. 

DioMEDEs, 2, p. 425. Accentus est acutae vel gravis vel 
inflexae orationis elatio, vocisve intentio vel inclinatio, acuto aut 
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inflexo sono regens verba...... Sunt vero tres, acutus, gravis, 
et qui ex duobus factus est, circumflerus. Ex his acutus in 
correptis semper, interdum productis syllabis versatur: inflex- 
us in his quae producuntur. Gravis autem per se nunquam 
consistere in ullo verbo potest, sed in his, in quibus inflexus 
est, aut acutus, caeteras syllabas obtinet. In Graecis itaque 
dictionibus cum acutus tria loca teneat, ultimum, penultimum, 
et antepenultimum,.....apud Latinos duo tantum loca lenet, 
penultimum et antepenultimum. 

Id. 2, p. 427. In disyllabis partibus orationis prior syllaba 
semper acuitur aut inflectitur. Acuitur, si pyrrhichium com- 
pleverit, sicut puer, bonus, amor. Item spondeum indifferen- 
ter positum si habuerit, id est, sive natura, sive positione fuerit 
longa utraque syllaba, prior acuetur. Natura sic ut Cumae, 
Thebae, heros. Positione, ut sollers. Iambum quoque, ut Ca- 
to, Ceres. Trochaeum vero legitimum si compleverit, id est, 
si natura longam priorem syllabam habuerit, circumflectetur, ut 
meta, bruma, praetor. Sin autem positione longa fuerit prior 
syllaba memorati pedis, acuetur, ut pulcher, asper. 

In trisyllabis dactylus indifferenter positus, et anapaestus, 
tribrachys quoque tertiam ab ultima acui desiderat. Dactylus 
natura qui est, sicut lumina, moenia, sidera, Claudius: positi- 
one, qui sit, ut Sergius. Similiter anapaestus, ut Cicero, regio. 
Item tribrachys, ut melius. Palimbacchius et amphibrachys in 
penultima circumflexum habebunt, ita tamen ut natura sit longa 
eadem penultima. Palimbacchius, ut Romanus, legatus. Item 
amphibrachys, ut Cethegus, Sabinus, monile. Horum si posi- 
tione longa fuerit eadem penultima, mutabit tenorem, et acu- 
tum habebit accentem, et caet. 

Donatus, 1, 5,1. Acutus, cum in Graecjs dictionibus tria 
loca teneat, ultimum, paeneultimum, et antepaeneultimum, te- 
net apud Latinos paeneultimum et antepaeneultimum; ultimum 
nunquam. 

Id. 1, 5,2. Sane Graeca verba Graecis accentibus melius 
efferimus. 


o 


~ 
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Maximus Victorinus, 17. Accentus sunt, qui Graece mpoo- 
wdia: dicuntur, acutus, gravis, circumflexus. In omni parte 
orationis Latinae, item et Graecae, aut acutum aut circum- 
flexum poni necesse est, nec amplius quam unum, vel hunc 
vel illum. Nam gravis in pluribus ponitur. Acutus cum apud 
Graecos tria loca teneat, ultimam etel proximam syllabam et 
antepenultimam ; apud nos duobus tantum locis poni potest : 
aut in penultima syllaba, ut praelegistis, aut in ea quae a fine 
est tertia ut praelégimus. 

Id. ibid. Graeca nomina si lisdem literis proferuntur, Grae- 
cos accentus habebunt ; nam cum dicimus Thyas, Nais, acu- 
tum habebit posterior accentum ; et cum Themisto, Calypso, 
Theano, ultimam circumflecti videbimus. Quod utrumque 
Latinus sermo non patitur, nisi admodum raro, ut sola occur- 
rit ergé conjunctio, in qua posterior circumflexa deprehenditur. 

Priscian. de Accent. 7. Notandum etiam, quod acutus ac- 
centus duo loca habet, penultimum et antepenultimum ; apud 
Graecos autem penultimum, antepenultimum, et ultimum. 


RHYTHM. 
§ 27. 

In all the modern European languages, the 
rhythm of a verse depends on the accent of each 
individual word; that is, an accented syllable al- 
ways receives the metrical ictus; consequently, 
the quantity of syllables, if recognized at all, has 


no influence in versification. 
In Greek and Latin, on the pened hand, the 
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ictus regularly falls upon a long syllable. The 
word-accent was not neglected in verse. This is 
clear from what Aristotle says about the accent 
of didopev, SiScuev, and ov, ov, in Homer (§ 25). 
The metrical ictus must not be confounded with 
the word-accent ; for the former may, fall upon an 
unaccented syllable, and a word may have more 
than one metrical ictus. Thus, éyw is an iambus ; 
according to Diomedes, a Latin word constitut- 
ing an anapzst or iambus takes the accent on the 
first syllable, as déminds, bond. But as we are 
accustomed from infancy to regard accent as the 
only source of rhythm, we find it difficult to pre- 
serve it in reading verses based upon quantity, 
except when it falls upon the arsis. In singing, 
however, this difficulty is entirely obviated. Thus 
the following trochaics can be sung to the tune 
of “ Rousseau’s Dream” without necessarily los- 
ing their word-accent. 
70 Babvlovey dvacca 
Ilepoidwv trepram, 
Mijrep 7) éepSou yepaca, 
Xaipe, Aapetov yivat ¢ 
cov pey evvarerpa Tepady, 
Geot dé al pnp Epis. 
Sometimes the metrical ictus accidentally coin- 
cides with the word-accent. Thus: 


Dactylic Hexameter Catalectic. 


"Ovriwa pev Baoirdna Kat e£oxoy av8pa xiyxein. 
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lambic Tetrameter Catalectic. 


Ilés yap rd perv ody cadpa xpi | sAryov dOdov eivas ; 

"AXN’ ov8apod vopiferar | rdv warépa rovro mdcyew. 

"Exel od 8a 1d owdpoveiv | rae wadrror’ eldes H8n ; 

‘Qs FBopat Kai répropas | kat BovAopas xopedoat. 

Mipovpevos, xal roiv rodoiv | od) mapevouAevov. 

"Ev The copes vert Aaxdy | rd ypdupa cov Bixalew. 

poupouvr’ éyd re cal ov* Kaira mepsrarovvre vixrop, 

Tys dprom@Ados Aabdvr’ | exAcWapey tov SApov. 
Trochaic Tetrameter Catalectic. 

Tdfeov amaddayevres | xai kaxdv owixixay. 

"AAN’ dxovaavres rovovrov | xalpoper xnpv-yparos. 

"Efedianoev rocotrov | wédepow Sore rat Karver. 

Tatra roivy pa rovArdAe | "yd weriopny ovderds. 

Trvde pev Sixpois édOouv | riv Gedy Kexpdypacw. 


MODERN GREEK OR ROMAIC PRONUNCIATION. 


§ 28. 


1. Vowels. 


Tue modern Greek has but five vowel-sounds, 
represented by A (a, q), E (e, ae), I (c, v, et, 9, 7, 04, 
vt), O (0, w, ), and OT. 

A is sounded like a in farm, calm, alms, father. 

After the sound I it is not unlike a in peculiar- 

ity, This modification is commonly overlooked 


by foreigners. 
10 
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q exactly like A; tia pronounced teuia. 

E like e in ferry, but a little longer. 

at exactly like E; reais pronounced tipes. 
I like ¢ in machine, or like ee in feel. 

v exactly like I; «vpios pronounced xipuos. 

e exactly like I; czeipey pronounced omipw. 
n exactly like I; to pronounced rep. 

n exactly like I; twp pronounced tipi. 

o. exactly like I; ofxa. pronounced ¢xs. 

vu exactly like I; vics pronounced tos. 

O like o in confuse, but a little longer. 

w exactly like O; av@pimav pronounced dyOpdrov. 
g exactly like O; Aoyp pronounced Acyo. | 
OT like 00 in moon, soon, spoon. 

The second letter of the diphthongs AT, ET, 
HY, and NT, before a vowel, or B, I, 4, Z, A, M, 
N, P, is pronounced like B; in all other cases, 
like @; as avdds a@ros, evOus epOvs. (Compare 
§ 22.) 

2. Breathings. 


The rough breathing has no power whatever, 
or rather it does not differ from the smooth. 


3. Consonants. 

B is the aspirate of b, and we shall represent it 
by bh ; Bios, bheé-oss, cvANaBn, see-lah-bheé. The 
difference between the English v and the mod- 
ern Greek B is simply this: v is formed by 


Ir 


~ 
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pressing the upper teeth upon the lower lip; 
the modern Greek B does not require this junc- 
tion of the upper teeth with the lower lip; that 
is, the modern B is to the English v what $ is 
to f. (See %, below.) 

The common people pronounce ryapfpes, 
gham-bross, &uBa, ém-bah, but write yaympos, 
éuma, (See II, below.) 
is the aspirate of g hard. It is to the English 
g. hard what th in this is to d. Before the 
vowel-sounds E and I, it is a little stronger 
than y in yes, ye. Before the vowel-sounds 4, 
O, and OY, it is sounded like y consonantal 
transferred to the throat. We shall represent 
it by gh; yépwv, ghéh-ron, éyewa, éh-ghee-nah, 
ayaro, ah-ghah-poh, éyo, eh-ghoh, ipyouv, eé-ghoon. 

Before I, K, X, or # (that is, K3), it is 
sounded like ng in hang, in which case K and 
the second I have each the sound of g hard, as 
in give, go; as, dyyedos, Ang-geh-loss, avayen, 
ah-ndng-gee, avyxvots, sing-khee-seess, cadmiy€ 
(that is, cadrmeyxs), sdl-ping-gs. 

The preservation of the ancient sound of I, 
still heard in such words as ayyedos, guyyevns, 
ayyapeia, ayyeiov, is owing to the power of the 
nasal sound of the first I. 
is the aspirate of d, and is sounded exactly like 
th in this, that, rather, father. We shall repre- 
sent it by dh; Siddacxaros, dhee-dhah-skah-loss, 
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anda, pee-dho6h. The common people pronounce 
Sevdpo, dhéndro, av&pas, dndrass, ‘vdvve (evdvvo), 
ndeénoh, but write Sévrpo, avtpas, ‘vtuvw. (See 
T, below.) - 

Z like z; as, Son, zoh-eé, dpatw, frah-zoh. 

© like th in thin, theme, mouth ; as, @ce0s, theh-dss, 
Gos, éh-thoss. 

K like k ; as, xaxos, kah-koss, xipws, keé-ree-oss. 

After I, it has the sound of g hard; as, cvy- 
Kpovo, Sing-gr00-0h, ayxas, ang-gass. 

A like 1; as, XNoyos, l6h-ghoss. Before the sound IJ, 
like UJ or lli in William ; or like the Spanish 1l, 
Italian gi, but not so strong; as, «adn, kah-lleé. 

M like m; as, parnp, meé-teer, éuos, eh-moss. 

N like n ; as, vouos, nbh-moss, pevw, méh-noh. Be- 
fore the sound I, like m or ni in opinion ; or like 
the Spanish 7%, Italian gn, but not so strong ; 
as, virrrw, nee-ptoh. 

The final N of the proclitics av, Sev, ev, cvv, 
ov, tyv, before K, or & (that is, K3), is pro- 
nounced like I under the same circumstances, 
that is, like ng in hang ; before IT, or ¥ (that 
is, ITS), like M; as, ay xowrw, ang-goptoh, ev Evd@, 
eng-gseé-loh ; suv rovp, seem-bih-noh, rnv >pvynv, 
teem-bsee-kheén. 

& like K%, or x in ave ; as, dftos, dh-ksee-oss. Af- 
ter I’, or after one of the above-mentioned pro- 
clitics, it is sounded like gs; as, caAmey£, sdl- 
peeng-gs, tov Enpov, tong-gseerdn. 
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IT like p; as, vivo, peé-noh. After M, like b ; as, 
éumpos, em-bross, cuptrivw, seem-beé-noh. So when 
it is preceded by one of the above-mentioned 
proclitics ; as, ev rove, em-bdh-lee. 

P like r, but a little stronger; as, paP8os, rdh- 
bhdhoss. 

x like s in soft, sing; as, capa, soh-mah, éoo, 
éh-soh. 

Before B, I, 4, M,N, or P, it is sounded like 
Z; as, Spvpvn, Zmeér-nee, "Iapanr, ee-zrah-eél; 
also, in the proclitics tovs, rds; as, rous yépovras, 
tooz-ghéh-ron-dass, tas Bacineias, taz-bhah-see-leé- 
ass. From Lucian, Sextus, and Herodian we 
learn that 3 before M was sounded like Z, and 
some wrote ZM for 3M; as, tuapay8os, Suvpva, 
Cuirtov. (Lucian. Jud. Vocal. 9. Sextus, adv. 
Gram. 9. Herodian. in CA. vol. 3, p. 250.) 

T like ¢ in ¢ell, tap, tin ; as, roros, toh-poss, airia, 
eh-teé-ah. 

After N, it is generally sounded like d; as, 
évripuos, €n-dee-moss, evrav0a, en-daf-thah ; so also 
after the proclitics dy, Sev, év, ovy, Tov, Thy : as, 
av tpexyo, an-dréh-kho, tov tipsov, ton-deé-mion. 

TS like ts; used only in foreign and barbarous 
words; as, roedatns, toaxitw, éxaroa. The By- 
zantine Greeks represented this sound by TZ ; 
as, Ttértns, Tzetzes. 

@ like a labial f ; as, depo, feh-roh, copes, soh-foss. 
The English f requires the upper teeth to be 


10* 
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pressed upon the lower lip. ‘The modern Greek 
® requires the mouth to be rounded as in blow- 
ing moderately. This fact is apt to be over- 
looked. (Compare B, above.) 

X like German ch, or Spanish 2 (j); as, xapa, 
khah-rah. 

¥ like IT, or ps in perhaps; as, &w, éh-psoh. 
After M, or after one of the above-mentioned 
proclitics, like bs; as, euuyos, ém-bsee-khoss, 
Thy wuynv, teem-bsee-kheén. : 


4. Doubling of Consonants. 


When a consonant is doubled in the same word, 
only the first one is pronounced ; as, ofaddo, ypapy- 
pa, pronounced odaro, ypapa. 


5. Synizesis. 


In conversation, synizesis is very common. It 
takes place when the vowel-sound I is followed 
by a vowel, in which case, if the I is accented, its 
accent, after the synizesis, is heard on the vowel 
following the I. 

(a) The vowel-sound I, in case of synizesis, is 
changed into its corresponding consonant (§ 22), 
when it stands at the beginning of a word, or 
when it comes after a vowel, or after B, I, 4, P; 
as, 

latpos pronounced by synizesis yarpos, 


e Ud , 
LEepaKl * re Yepakt, 
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xapaBua pronounced by synizesis xapaBya, 


Kaivoupyta es - Ka.voupyya, 
xapdia = : xapoya, 
Onpia te Onpya. 


It is observed that I, in this case, being essen- 
tially the same in sound as I consonantal (see 3, 
above), is omitted in pronunciation. Thus, car — 
voupyta is simply xavvovpya. 

(b) After Z, K, A, N, B, 3, X, and ¥, the I, in 
case of synizesis, is changed into a weak y conso- 
nantal, not unlike 7 in carriage, marriage. 

(c) After @, T, IT, and 9, the I, in case of syni- 
zesis, 1s sounded not unlike a weak y consonantal 
preceded by A; as, 

Gap. pronounced by synizesis 0hyadu, 


poria . . pothya, 
govTia * * couTrhya, 
Eovpagia ss “* “  Eoupadhya. 


(d) After M, the I, in case of synizesis, acquires 
the sound of the Spanish ”; as xappia xappiia, 
*Pwpids ‘Pwpiios. 


6. Rhythm. 


The rhythm of a verse depends upon accent, as 
in all the other modern languages of Europe. 

The srodctexot otixot of Michael Psellus would 
be called iambic tetrameter catalectic, if their 
rhythm depended upon quantity. Take the fol- 
lowing specimen (Boissonade’s Anecd. Graec. vol. 
3, p. 200): 
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MeXér@ oot ypapparixys Kat THs 6pOoypadias - 
Iparos avrn Oepedtos kai Baows pabnpdrav. 

Ovx €or: 5€ povdrpomos, ovd Kowwn Kai pia, 

"AAN’ Exe yAdooas kal pwvas xai mévre Scadexrovs, 
AloXixny, “Iovxny, “ArOida cat Awpida, 

Kai ryv cuvnbn Kat Kowny Kat karnpatevperny. 


The following specimen of the Romaic of* Pto- 
choprodromos may interest some of our readers. 


"Amd puxpdbey p’ EXeyev 6 yépwv 6 marnp pov, 

“* Téxvoy pov, pabe ypdppara av OeAns va dedeons - 
BAerets rov Seiva, réxvoy pov; melds emepumdres ° 
Kat rapa, Br€émes, yeyove xpucoprepyornpadros, 
*AXoyorpimAovréAnvos Kal maxupovAaparos.”” 


Rhyme is so generally employed, as to form one 
of the distinctive features of modern Greek poetry. 


Adréy rov peyav larpoy ouvrpddevev 6 rpdpos ° 

Tdv Xdpoy SovAeve mravrov, (7 THpa doruvdpos. 

TS mpaypa, elve ddnOes, word dev pereBANOn, 
IIporod d:aBarnpia époipate ’s ra mAnOn - 

"Amd Thy yay pas €oredvev dppworous eis ynv GAAny, 
Topa d:aBarnpia ’s rov xédcpoy Sider madc. 


The following lines, written exactly as they are 
pronounced by the modern Greeks, will illustrate 
their mode of reading classical poetry. 


Iliad. 8, 1-6. 
"Ids prey xpoxérem\os éxidvaro magav én éay - 
Zéps 8€ Oedv dyopty micaro repmixépaBvos 
*Akporats Kopipt moddipados OvAlumo. 
"Acros 8€ of) dydpeBe, bet 8” ind wdvres dxovoy* 
Kexduré ped, mavres re Get, wdoe re Oéeve, 


“Odp’ imo, rd pe Oipos évi oridect Ked€Br. 
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§ 29. 


Most of the English alphabetical sounds can be 
only approximately expressed in modern Greek 
letters, and some of them cannot be expressed 
at all. 


1. Vowels. 
A in ah, farm, is sounded like a; father, d8ep, 
farm, papp, alms, apt. 
A in past —a nearly ; past, waot, fast, pact. 
A, in fat, cannot be expressed. The Greeks often 
mistake it for e. 
A diphthongal, in fate— & rapidly uttered ; fate, 
déir, lace, réis. 
A diphthongal, in fare—éa nearly; fare, ¢géap, 
spare, o7éap. 
A, in fall, is an intermediate sound between a and 
'o. O is its only representative; fall, gor, all, 
dr, walk, ovor. 
E, in met, is an intermediate sound between e and 
t. It is best- represented by e; met, per, sell, 
oA, ferry, pépr. 
E diphthongal, in there — éa nearly ; there, déap, 
where, yoveap. 
E in mete — 1; mete, pit, complete, coy. 
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E diphthongal, in mere — ia rapidly uttered; mere, 
piap, Sphere, cdiap. 

I in machine —.+; marine, papiv, police, rons. 

I in pin —« nearly ; pin, wiv, fill, pir. 

I diphthongal, in pine — at rapidly uttered; pine, 
Tay, fine, pair. 

I triphthongal, in fire — aia rapidly uttered; fire, 
paiap, spire, onaiap. 

O in odd —o nearly; not, vor, con, xov. 

O diphthongal, in note — oov rapidly uttered ; 
note, voovr, stone, atoovv. 

O diphthongal, in store — éa nearly ; store, atdap. 

O in zor, like A in fall, which see. 

O in move — ov; move, povB, prove, mpovp. 

OO in poor — ova nearly ; poor, ovap. 

O in son, like U in sun, which see. 

OI and OY — oi rapidly uttered; toil, roin. 

OU and OW —dov rapidly uttered; fowl, paovn, 
town, Taouv. 

U in true — ov; true, tpov. 

U in full — ov, but a little shorter. 

U in mute — ov rapidly uttered ; mute, pysovr. 

U in pure — cova rapidly uttered ; pure, ruovap. 

U, in sun, seems to be an intermediate sound be- 
tween o and ov. It can be represented by o. 

Y like I, which see. 


2. Consonants. 


B. In modern Greek, this sound is heard only 
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in the combination pa (§ 28, 3, IT). Conse- 
quently the Greeks employ pz as its only rep- 
resentative ; bright, umpair, Byron, Mraipov. 

C hard, like «x C soft, likec. . 

CH, in chin, cannot be expressed in Greek letters ; 
to or tov is its only representative; church, 
TOLOpTS. 

D. In modern Greek, this sound is heard only in 
the combination vr (§ 28, 3, T). The Greeks 
therefore employ vr as its only representative ; 
die, vrai, day, yrét, double, vroumid, dead, vrévr, 
pardon, mapytov. 

F can be represented only by ® (§ 28, 3,6); farm, 
papy, free, ppi. 

G. In modern Greek, G hard, or rather guttu- 
ral, is heard only in the combinations yy, y« 
(§ 28, 3, I, K). The Greeks employ yy or y« as 
its only representative; garden, yxapvrev, give, 
yxi8. G soft, or rather lingual, cannot be ex- 
pressed in Greek letters; »rf1s its only repre- 
sentative; gem, vrteu, oranges, dpavyrtet. 

H is usually represented by x; harp, yapr, him, 
yib, hill, yin. 

J, before the sounds E and I, can be represented 
only by vrf; before all other sounds, only by 
prt. jet, vr&er, Ig» yrtiyy, jar, hia citi yr Con. 

K like «; keep, «ir. 

L like » before a; sell, cén, lip, NAc. 

M like 2; moon, povv. 
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N like »v before a; nest, veor. 

NG is represented by yy (§ 28, 3, I); king, xiyy, 
strong, orpoyy. 

‘P like 7; part, rapt, skip, oxir. 

Q like x. QU like xov; quill, xovin. 

R like p, but not so strong; spring, ompiyy. 

S like o, or £; stick, orix, slabs, chaprf. 

SH cannot be expressed in Greek letters. It can 
be represented only by o or ot; shop, cwor, ship 
and sheep, cin. 

T, in tell, like +; tell, rérx, tomb, rovp. T or TI, in 
portion, can be represented only by o or a; 
portion, mopovov. 

TH in thin, like 0; thin, @cv. 

TH in this, like §; this, 8s. 

V is represented by 8 (§ 28, 3, B); vane, Béiv. 

W, in wool, is the kindred consonant of the vowel- 
sound ov, and is best represented by ov (§§ 9. 
22); wise, ovail, wine, ovaiv. Some represent it 
by 8; Washington, Bacuyerov. 

X, in az, like £; six, otf -X, in example, can be 
represented only by yy{; example, éyyfapmin. 

Y¥ consonantal, like « consonantal (§§ 22; 28, 5). 
Most commonly the Greeks represent it by y 
when it precedes the sound e ore; yet, yer, yi; 
yi: in all other cases, by yz; yarn, yap, yoke, 

YOK, YOU, yytod. 
Z like £; maize, pet, zeal, fir. 


THE END. 


at 


